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Home-Made Cooling Vat--Inexpensive Refrigerator For Country Use. 





cans. As an aid in lifting the cans, 
fix a hand-rai] at a convenient height 
above the tank. 

For this vat there will be required 


bottom 4 feet 2 inches wide by 7 feet |them with a creamy mixture of cement 
have ice must depend on other means|2 inches long, outside measurements,/and water. Five days later the vat 
for keeping milk, butter and farm |and 23 inches deep. Mix the concrtee|may be used. In the coupling of the 


products cool. Nothing is better and| mushy wet of 1 bag of Portland ve- | outlet pipe, place a section of over- 


Many country homes which cannot 

















es cleaner than a concrete vat sunk in| ment, 2 cubie feet of sand and 4 cu-|flow pipe 19 inches long, which willl1% yards of crushed rock or sereen- 
| gasoline the ground in the milk house and fed| bic feet of screened gravel or crush- | 
— ye by a spring or with water from the/ed rock, or 1 part cement to 4 parts | 
they well on its way to the stock watering} pit. gravel. Place a cork in the erds | 
r will get tanks. The size of the vat is depend-/|of the pipes and lay the 5-inch bottom | 
igh place ent on the needs. For a farm with a/ with a strip of woven wire fencing in | 
y. small dairy, sufficient space is to be'the concrete within 2 inches of the | 
> or hear 
highways, | 
arriage or 
n over at 
the road, 
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way. If 
of chick | 
‘oad, they 
and the | 
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but what 
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bout good | Ha ee n oe 
ood roads i eed ee es @° ti 
n. Who | wa ‘08 
se? Itis “7 Yi ‘° Bs , 
the man it oF 
e and the YY} An +™ 
ne lid is WM pe. : eae 
| for they Wf, s| ay 
supply of ; Gyr oS. 2? ; e: :. Oe 
y night to Cooling Vat Showing Pipe Attachments and Submerged Rack for Milk Cans. te 14 ves ea x 77, A EM LLVVOVY 
BM had in a tank 4 feet 2 inches by 7;top. Quickly finish the bottom smoéth “Vy fil, WU As 
- en feet 2 inches in the clear, by 23 inches | with a wooden float and a steel trowel 44704 
of adean deep and with 5-inch walls and bot- and at once set the box form in the . 
pom Mae tom. The vat will hold eight regu-| pit so as to leave a space of 5 inches 04 
lation shipping cansspaced six inches |on all sides. Fill this space with con- , ‘ he C te Cooli “is - 
pee wart. crete. Around the corners of the tank, Construction Details of the Concrete Cooling Vat. : 
lays an Jn a corner of the milk house dig the | near the top and bottom, imbed an - draw off the warm water at the top of | ed gravel, % yard of sand and 10 bags 
1 which e for the vat 5 feet wide, 8 feet ae ree Bring the outside walls tO|the tank. The over-flow pipe should be | of cement at a total cost of about six 
eager to . and 22 inches deep. If the water on or. above name Sere: by using 4/at least 44-inch greater in diameter |dollars. Two men can build it in one 
aah to be fed and removed by iron Ww may on" along ee ane end./than the inlet pipe, so as to remove/day. Larger cooling tanks should have 
oa Dipes, these should be laid at once] Round the edges and finish the top ofall danger of flooding the milk and | walls 6 inches thick. Filled with cool 
with their ends provided with screw or}the walls with a trowel. the dairy house. Make a grating of 1-| water from the spring or well, such 
sleeve couplings 5 inches above the When the tank is two days old, care-|inch slats or gas pipe to place on the}a vat will keep the cream sweet and 
af earth bottom of the pit. fully remove the forms. Rub down| bottom of the vat to provide a circu-| will in many other ways take the place 
eri Build a box form without top or|the walls with a soft brick and paint}lation of cool water under the milk {of an ice refrigerator. 
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wats CORN VARIETIES FOR MISSOURI.| state show Commercial White to be|same requirements as the Boone| generally recommended, while Reid’s 
Jarmal. the highest yielding variety in the }|County White and is well adapted to} Yellow Dent, St. Charles Yellow and 
» cholera The farmers of Missouri have in the | test. There is considerable objection the better lands of the state. St.|Leaming can be recommended as yel- 
man took past lost considerable because of the |to this variety, however, due to the Charles White, St. Charles Yellow and |low varieties which will give fair re- 
expense fact that they have not grown corn fact that it is always late in matur-|Cartner are varieties which have been/|sults in practically every section of 
Lnd’s ex Varieties which were adapted to their ing. Good seed of this variety is|developed to suit local needs. Thejthe state—T. R. Douglass. 
te. This Tespective sections of the state. In| Very hard to secure, however, as few] St. Charles White seems especially 
rk. Mt Many instances, because corn has|men are growing it. The Boonejadapted to the Missouri River bot- The most absorbing question now 
y phone failed to mature in some certain year, | County White and Reid’s Yellow Dent] toms, as well as to the lowlands of before the farmers is the problem of 
‘olumbia extremely early varieties have been se-| Varieties stand next to the Commer- Southeast Missouri. For the better marketing farm produce, and it will 
jong {mi Ctred which has materially decreased | cial White and seem well adapted to/|lands of the Ozark Region, the va- continue to take first. place until it is 
bia the yield. A corn variety to give best | practically every section of the state. rieties recommended for general up- satisfactorily adjusted. This question 
5 a. m Msults in any section should mature; The Boone County White has a ten-|!and conditions are good, but f0r/i, no jess important to the cities, 
h was OD atly enough to be safe from frost, dency: to be slow in maturing but the average Ozark uplands, varieties whose large population must be fed. 
m_ north Yet it should be late enough to utilize|qoes unusually well on the bottom | like the old-fashioned Calico or Gold-/7o9 much is spent in transportation, 
greater part of the growing season |jands and richer uplands of the state. |©2 Beauty or the Iowa Silvermine are | hetween producer and consumer, with 
n order to insure a large yield. The Reid’s Yellow Dent is a variety preferable. the result that both suffer. Organi- 
he very The results of the 1912 corn co-|that will mature practically every} As a general recommendation, Com-| zation is the solution of the vexed 
together °perative tests of the Missouri Ex-| year and seems well adapted to lands| mercial White, Boone County White | question, When the producer and the 
cent 8 Periment, Station conducted in prac-|of average fertility. The Johnson |and Johnson County White are the|consumer get together the problem 
tically all of the counties of the |County White takes practically the| white varieties which can be most | will be solved. 
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SEED CORN 


JOHNSON OCOUNTY WHITE. . 


'We grow it, and only offer what is 
rown on our own farm, from the very 
est seed. No one has better seed, and 
no one can afford to sell good seed 
Sashal oploot cuales Shee mur tome) 
ushel, ge she per bushe 
A few bushels of Boone County White, 
same prices. Better order early. 
oO. D. Lyon, Ri, Georgetown, Ohio. 


: Horticulture 


FRUIT NOTES. 

















By C. D. Lyon. 

When we planted our 50 apple trees 
last April, we made up our mind that 
they were to be well taken care of, 
and as a result we have the nicest 
lot of young trees I have ever seen. 
We got as much as four feet of growth 
on some trees, which was cut back 
nearly half this spring, and we are 
now rubbing out extra shoots with a 
view to making low heading trees. 

We saw an apple orchard the other 
day where the owner got the pruning 
fever two years ago, about six years 
too late, and in addition to a gen- 
eral dehorning given the trees at that 
time he went in again this spring and 
reduced the trees to bare poles. 

As a result, while other orchards 
are a mass of bloom, this one has but 
very little, simply because the owner 
cut off all bearing wood. 

The fact is, if a young tree is prop- 
erly pruned and cared for during the 
first four years, the future pruning 
will be a very small matter, and if 
a tree is negiected until it is six or 
seven years old, no amount of prun- 
ing will ever make a good tree of it. 

Many farmers plant trees in sod, or 
if they do not plant in sod allow the 
orchard to grow up in grass and 
weeds before it is four years old, a 
practice which cannot result in trees 
of long life, for a tree needs culti- 
vation the same as any other plant. 

We may get tiresome to our read- 
ers, by telling so much about our 
strawberry patch, but that patch is 
the wonder of all who have seen it. 
Row one, east, all sorts, dug from 
all beds; row two, Senator Dunlap, 
row three, Bubach; row four, Beder 
Wood; row five, Beder Wood set this 
spring.. We certainly made a good 
selection of varities from the stand- 
point of a long bearing season if 
the bloom is any indication, as Be- 
der Wood is out of bloom. Bubach 
in about half bloom, Dunlap ro bloom 


yet, and “all sorts” from buds to ber- | 


ries set. 


The winter was a mild one, and the 
end of the patch that had no mulch 
is as good as the rest when heavy 
mulch was applied, but this plan is 
not to be commended, as in some 
winters we would have lost all the un- 
protected plants. 

We trained fifty plants of the “all 
sorts” by the single hill system, and 
are inclined to like it, although it 
takes considerable time to cut run- 
ners, but if we were planting a small 
bed in the garden, we would set the 
plants about 18x24 inches and never 
allow a runner to take root. 

Our berries were thoroughly well 
cultivated and I offer a premium for 
every weed or bit of grass found in 
the patch. 

Pears bloomed earlier than any oth- 
er fruit this year, and as we had con- 
tinual rain during the time of their 
bloom they have set but little fruit, 
but all other varieties, peaches, ap- 
ples, cherries and plums promise a 
good crop. 





ALFALFA AFTER POTATOES. 





Preparations are being made toe 
plant eleven acres of “Early Ohio” 
potatoes on the Agricultural College 
farm at Columbus, O. This crop will 





be followed by a seeding of alfalfa. 

Seeding alfalfa after early potatoes 
has proved the most satisfactory meth- 
od on the Agricultural College farm. 
A few years ago Dean Price of the 
College conducted a comparison of 
different methods of seeding alfalfa. 
He started three small pieces of al- 
falfa each containing six acres. The 
first six acres were seeded in the 
spring with oats as a nurse crop, 
the second six acres were fallowed 
during the summer and seeded late. 

These two plots during the follow- 
ing two seasons produced practical- 
ly the same amount of hay. On the 
third six acres the land was planted 
to early potatoes. These six acres 
produced 533 bushels of potatoes. 
During the following two seasons the 
third plot yielded much the same as 
the others but the money from the 
potato crop made it much the most 
profitable of the three. 





HOARDED TREES TO BE SOLD. 





After years of waiting, the most 
sought-after pieces of timber in the 
Mississippi Valley is to be sold and 
Chicago and St. Louis lumbermen are 
sizing it up. It is the Hiram Makem- 
son tract of 600 acres near Champaign, 
Ill., which includes a large tract of 
walnut, famous all over the United 
States. 

HKighteen years ago Makemson, now 
dead, refused an offer of $40,000 for 
all his walnut, and it is believed to 
be worth much more now. The farm- 
er was set in his ways. His idea was 
to preserve the timber for future gen- 
erations. Timber buyers pestered him 
all his life. He believed the money 
was better in the trees than in banks. 
His confidence was not even jolted 
when thieves appropriated about $5,000 
worth of timber and took it over back 
roads to the Indiana market. At one 
time it is said that there was not 
less than $10,000 worth of timber ly- 
ing on the ground where it had fallen 
by natural causes. 

Timber buyers, almost with tears, 
begged the old man to sell the fallen 
trees. To all their entreaties he turn- 
ed a deaf ear and even refused an 
offer of $100 merely to set a price. 
Finally the lumbermen gave up, but 
as soon as they learned that he had 
died and his estate would be settled, 
they made a bee line for Vermillion 
County. 





ANXIOUS TO LEARN. 





In Stark County, Ohio, recently a 
farmer came twenty-three miles to 
see a demonstration in pruning and 
spraying fruit trees. In order to see 
the instructor from the College of 
Agriculture at work and hear him 
talk, this progressive fruit raiser 
drove to town nine miles away, rode 
ten miles on the trolley and hired a 
livery to travel the remaining four 
miles. He was so much pleased with 
what he saw and heard that on re- 
turning home he imediately applied 
for and secured a demonstration of 
his own farm. This incident is a 
source of encouragement to .those 
who have the horticultural interests of 
the state at heart. Such an action 
manifests an awakening in Ohio to 
the knowledge that all orchards must 
be sprayed to obtain profitable re- 
sults. The pruning and spraying 
demonstrations held by the College 
of Agriculture this spring have been 
well attended. Farmers enjoy the 
demonstrations because they have an 
opportunity to see these two funda- 
mental orchard operations actually 
performed as well as to hear them 
discussed. They ask questions about 
just the things that they want to 
know and gain much by talking the 
various points over with each other. 
When farmers are so eager for in- 
formation it should not be necessary 
for them to go twenty-three miles to 


~ SLUG-SHO} 


f USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN For 82 YEARs 
Sold by Seed Dealers of America, a 


Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Fle 
and Shrubs from Insects. Put up in popular packages 
prices. Write for free pamphlet on Bugs and Blights, m og Popy,,. 

B. HAMMOND, - Fishkill-on-Hudson, New Yor, 
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FANCY CLOVER, TIMOTHY, RED TOP, 
KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS, ETC. 


709 Carroll St. 


Garden and Flower Seeds of Superior Quality. 
Write for Catalogue. 


JUL PETERSEN SEED & COM. CO, 


None Better, 


St. Louis 








SEEDS 


7. 9and 11 Seuth Main St. 


Crain, Clover and Crass Seeds, 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 
SAINT Louis 








SEEDS OF QUALITY 


A. W. SCHISLER GRAIN CO. 


708-10 NORTH FOURTH ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Clover, Cow Peas, Grass Seeds, Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, 
SEND FOR OUR ANNUAL CATALOG. 
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ers. It is, BEYOND ALL CO 


ALL THE} NEWS PROMPTL 
PEN! 
paper, while its 


an I 
Two Papers Every Week. 





“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER.” 


Writes a regular subscriber, whe has read it for many years, ef 
the TWICE-A-WEEK Issue of the 


St. Louls Glebe-Democrat 


TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $1. 
and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than a half million read- 
MPARISON, the biggest and cheapest na- 
tional news and family journal published in America. It is §' CTLY 
EPUBLICAN in politics, but is above all A NEWSPAPDR, and gives 

Y, accurately and impartially. IT I8 
SABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Professional Man who desires 
to keep thoroughly posted, but has not the time to read a large daily 
reat variety of well-selected reading matter makes it 

UABLE HOME) AND FAMILE PAPEF. 


Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
Sample Copies Free 
GLOBE PRINTING CoO. 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


RURAL WOTHER Appauss, Bore FoR $1.00 unr. 














get it. The College of Agriculture 
is desirous of reaching as many sec- 
tions of the state. as possible and 
if the farmers will write in their re- 
quests, information and assistance 
may often be obtained. 


The Apiary — 


PRODUCING AND MARKETING 
HONEY WITH AUTOMOBILE. 

















I am situated in the Mussellshell 
Valley, Montana, which varies from 
nothing to a mile in width, and the 
main source of honey flow is alfalfa 
and sweet clover. I came into this 
valley three years ago. 

Finding a suitable location, I next 
cast about for a good strain of bees 
free from disease. These I found near 
Billings, on the Yellowstone River. As 
it was only 60 miles by wagon road, 
and over 200 by the railroad, I decided 
to hire an automobile to haul them 
home. I hired a large touring car of 
40-horse power, and into this loaded 
25 hives, tiering them up five high, and 
nailing all securely together. They 
made two loads, as 50 is the number I 
started with. We were on the road 
just three hours with each load, and 
as far as I can remember, not a dozen 
bees in each hive were lost. This was 
in May, and all the precautions taken 
were the nailing of wire screen over 
the entrances. 

The narrowness of the valley makes 
it impracticable to have more than 100 
colonies in one location, so I decided 
on out-apiaries, and established the 
first at Lavina, 18 miles west. One 
year I tried attending this yard by 
driving to it with a team, hauling sup- 
plies as I went, but as this tok too 





The All-the-Year-Round Resort 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 


MISSOURI 


The most wonderful, varied and 
valuable group of mineral springs 
in America, Splendid big up-to- 
date hotels, boarding apartments 
and bath houses. Quickly and 


cheaply reached by the 


WABAS 


Address Secretary Publicit 
Excelsior Springs, or any 
J. D. McNAMARA, 
General Passenger Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. 


Committee, 
abash Agent. 








> 





much of my time, I got an automobile. 
In the automobile I load 72 ten-frame 
shallow supers, or 42 ten-frame hives. 
With this load I can leave home at ! 
a. m., and at 8:30 a. m. I am at Lavina, 
having passed over some of the worst 
roads and hills to be found anywhere. 

I run;the Lavina yard for extracted 
honey, and last year took 7,500 pounds 
from 75 colonies, fall count. I use 4 
12-shallow frame power extractor 
equipped with honey pump, and rua 
the whole thing by a belt from a pulley 
on one of the rear wheels of my auto 
mobile, it only being necessary 10 
“jack up” the wheel used. The other 
may remain on the ground. 

aiseat dll of my honey is sold local- 
where I make 


ly and in Roundup, 4 
weekly trips with the automobile, nt 
go from house to house, If I had 


give up the automobile, I would sivé 
op the bees, too.—A. H. Bell, in Amer 
ican Bee Journal. 





If you wish to buy, sell or exchange 
anything try a small ad. It costs 





only one cent a word. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 








FARMERS, BEWARE. 









The Canadian Secretary of Agriculture says that Canada can raise 
a billion bushels of wheat on the cheap lands of the Canadian west, and 
immigration is now settling that country rapidly. Farmers of Missouri 
cannot compete on high priced lands with Canadian wheat on cheap 















lands. 
Kvery Missouri farmer is vitally interested, particularly because 


Senator Stone, Senator Reed and Congressman Shackleford will have 
much to do with shaping this before the Senate Finance Committee and 
the Joint Conference Committees. 


WHAT TO DO. 


Write at once to: William J. Stone, United States Senator, Wash- ! 





ington, D. C.; James A. Reed, United States Senator, Washington, D. C.; 
Hon. Dorsey W. Shackleford, Washington, D. C. 


Write them that free wheat will greatly injure Missouri farmers, who 








cannot compete with the cheap lands of Canada. Protest against coun- 





tervailing duties which admit Canadian wheat or its products, directly 





or indirectly. 
It costs only two cents to write a protest to these men. Reduced 





wheat prices cheapens the price of your land. 


BETTER STILL. 


Wire to these Senators and your own Missouri Congressmen. The 
cost of telegrams is small compared with the injury you may receive. 





ACT QUICKLY. 
A few days will settle the matter. So act at once. Protest! Pro- 


test against free wheat. Protest against free flour. Protest against coun- 
tervailing duties of any kind, in connection with wheat and its products. 


FARMERS OF OTHER STATES. 


Farmers of other states should write their Senators and members of 
Congress, or telegraph protests to Thomas P. Gore, United States Sena- 
tor, Washington, D. C., who is chairman of the subcommittee having the 





matter in charge. 
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HOTEL BENTON 


(Buropean) 

819 PINE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Makes a special low rate to Stockmen, 
Cattlemen and Shippers of 60q 75c and 
$1.00 per day. One block from Post 
Office. Center of everything. 


Horseman 


FAIR CIRCUIT DATES. 














Central Missouri Short Ship Circuit. 
Wm. F. Atkinson, Sec., Mexico, Mo. 
Griggsville, Ill., July 22-25. 
New London, Mo., July 29-Aug. 1. 
Bowling Green, Mo., Aug. 5-8. 
Mexico, Mo., Aug. 12-15. 
Sturgeon, Mo., Aug. 19-22. 
Montgomery City, Mo., Aug. 26-30. 
Independence, Mo., Aug. 29-29. 


The Grand Western Circuit. 
Gus Gannon, Sec., Brookfield, Mo. 

Brookfield, Mo., July 15-18. 
Chillicothe, Mo., July 22-25. 
Moberly, Mo., July 29-Aug. 1. 
Columbia, Mo., Aug. 5-8. 

Marshall, Mo., Aug. 12-15. 
Higginsville, Mo., Aug. 19-22. 
Independence, Mo., Aug. 26-29. 


Kansas Grand Circuit. 


Carthage, Mo., Aug. 5-8. 
Lamar, Mo., Aug. 13-16. 
Butler, Mo., Aug. 19-22. 
Independence, Mo., Aug. 26-30. 
Leavenworth, Kans., Sept. 1-5. 
Topeka, Kans., Sept. 8-12. 
Ottawa, Kans., Sept. 16-19. 
Coffeyville, Kans., Sept. 22-26. 
Muskogee, Okla., Oct. 6-11. 





W. B. Taylor, at Sedalia, has some 
new additions to his training stable, 
also an assistant trainer, in Tom 
Clark, who has been at the Norval 
King farm at Bushnell, Neb. 





E. D. Moore, Mexico, Mo., paid the 
highest price for a four weeks old colt 
said to have ever been paid in this 
country. Mr. Moore paid Ed Spires of 
Holliday, Mo., $325 for the four weeks 
old filly sired by Grand McDonald and 
dammed by Emma Whirlwind. 





Austin C. Abbott, proprietor and 
owner of Conway Stock Farm, did not 
close the sale of his farm as re- 
ported in last week’s issue of Spirit 
of the West, and will remain on the 
place as usual. The deal had been 
consummated and some money paid, 
but the purchaser changed his mind 
before taking possession. 





The central Missouri Short Ship 
Circuit will again offer a 2:20 early 
closing pace with hopples_ barred. 
This class and same condition was 
very popular with this circuit last sea- 
son, and was the means of several 
owners and trainers entering their en- 
tire stables that they would have thv 
hopple barred pace to start in. 





M. L. Moore, ex-trainer and race 
driver that campaigned through the 
middle western states a few years 
ago, but more recently devoting his 
time and attention to that of a start- 
ing judge, has not fully given up the 
harness horses and has a very prom- 
ising green trotting mare in Doris 
Bickford, by Judge Norval 19755. 





Will Sign 45283, the handsome son 
of Ernest Wilton 2:15, by Wilton 
2:191%4, owned by O. Thompson, at 
Jasper, Mo., will as usual be offered 
for public service in the stud at 
Jasper. Will Sign is a very hand- 
some brown stallion standing full 16 
hands, and weighs 1,200 pounds, and 
is of course popular with the breed- 
ers of that section of the country. 





John Weaver, at Fayette, Mo., has 
some pretty nice things to say about 
a three-year-old pacing filly called 
Mae Direct that he has been work- 
ing for the last twelve months. Mae 
Direct is owned by J. A. Daly, of Ne- 
vada, Mo., who bred the filly, and 
should she come up to Johnny’s ex- 
pectations this year, there are few 
owners that will appreciate a good one 
quite as well as Mr. Daly. 


CLEMENT’S WEEKLY 
LETTER. 


L. E. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We 
have the Missouri State Fair Futur- 
ity stake series, of 1913, located. Or- 
iginally closing March Ist. A bona 
fide stake with $500 added, for each, 
trotters and pacers. The trotting di- 
vision won by Myrene Onward and 
the pacing division by an Early Reap- 
er filly. Some of the management 
took fright, because two horses got 
the whole $500, with no contest, and 
it appeared as a $500 guaranteed 
purse. That was no better and they 
undertook to drop it, but by a late 
consideration, opened to close May 1. 
The 1913 series is now announced to 


given the pacing than the trotting 
colts of a pacing sire. 

Ashland Wilkes, a trotter, was made 
prominent by John R. Gentry, p., 
2:00%, and so his colts were devel- 
oped largely at the pace. Gentry 
himself is the sire of six 2:10 and 
better pacers, but no trotters. Mis- 
souri brought Ashland Wilkes from 
Kentucky as a colt, and later Mr, M. 
Beamer sold him to H. G. Toler, of 
Wichita, Kans., where among the sons 
of Red Wilkes he has had no rival. 
Hinder Wilkes, another Missouri own- 
ed sire, comes next with Red Medium, 
a good third. Missouri has by the 
records the best living son of Mc- 
Kinney 2:11% in Zoleck, while Zom- 
bro, his greatest speed siring son, 





close June ist. This stake should 
have the consideration of Missouri 
breeders, not only for 1913, with a 
large entry list, but it whould be 
for all the moneys paid in on the 
stake and $500 added by the fair as- 
sociation, and if a colt is fast enough 
he should have the entire stake, yet 
that should not mean that a Missouri 
three-year-old should not trot or pace 
better than they did 30 years ago, or 
better than 2:15 for either gait, and 
that should not distance the field. 
Then the state fair stake will be some- 
thing and the colt races looked for- 
ward to, as much as are the fixed 
events in the aged division. What 
would Detroit be without the M. and 
M. and the C. of C. stakes, or Lexing- 
ton without the “Kentucky Futurity,” 
the “Matron” and the “Transylva- 
nia”? 

Among the New York Empire City 
entries, I note only one by a Missouri 
sire. In the 2:10 trot Lady Grattan 
by Joe Grattan, is one of the 35 en- 
tries, and Kansas or Oklahoma is rep- 
resented by Joe Bowers 2:09%4. Still 
I can discover no reason why Lady 
Grattan by the Missouri pacer, has 
not as good a show to win as any- 
thing entered, and both these west- 
ern bred horses should be in the 
money, as both are sired by pacers. 
At the Salem, N. H., races Missouri 
will make a better showing. Lady 
Grattan is entered in the 2:12 “Gran- 
ite Stake Trot.” Mr. Geer names Early 
Thacker, by Early Reaper in the 2:05 
pace, and in “The New England” 2:17 
pace is Abernell, by R. Ambush, the 
first of his get I have ever seen 
named. He is out of a mare by Inca, 
the good son of Woodford Mambrino 
and Gretchen. In the eleven entries 
of the 2:24 trot the bay mare Aubreon, 
by Capt. Aubrey 2:07% is one of the 
entries. 


Here ought to be showing enough 
to indicate to the New England peo- 
ple that Missouri is on the horse 
map. They should remember that 
what stud duty R. Ambush 2:09% has 
done has been on the Pacific Coast, in 
the state of Washington, and that a 
horse of his age should have one 
good enough to bring from that part 
of the country to “The Old Granite 
State,” should indicate that he is a 
coming sire. 

Capt. Aubrey 2:071%4, the same rec- 
ord as his sire, Peter the Great, and 
two in the list before he is ten years 
of age, is not only an indication that 
Missouri has one of the best of his 
sons, but that Peter the Great will 
take his place among the greatest 
progenitors of harness speed ever 
bred. 

Bingen’s sons were early given an 
opportunity, and they made good. The 
sons of Peter the Great are now, 
though late, being given chances that 
will place him with the greatest of 
great progenitors. 

Zolock 2:05%, sire of R. Ambush, 
will do well in Central Missouri. He 
has in the extreme west already sired 
two 2:10 and better trotters and six 
2:10 and better pacers, which goes 
to show that better opportunities are 








made his last season at Sedalia, Mo. 

Missouri owned the two best sons 
of Wilkes Boy: Grattan, sold to Il- 
linois after siring his fastest pacers 
and trotters in Missouri, and Con- 
stantine, sire of sixty-seven perform- 
ers with standard records. Constan- 
tine still heads the King Hill Stock 
Farm, the greatest nursery of trot- 
ters and pacers in the west. He is 
and has been for some time the lead- 
ing western sire from every stand- 
point. 

Illinois gamblers are now in the 
limelight. They are trying to pull 
the wool over the eyes of the state 
legislators in an attempt to get back 
into the old position of vantage to 
themselves, in fleecing the tenderfoot 
from both city and country. In Mis- 
souri they have not yet shown their 
hands, but will, if occasion offers, 
and it will be done here, as in IIli- 
nois, so as to disparage harness horse 
racing and give the whole bakery to 
the running horse gamblers. Missou- 
ri, as well as Illinois, wants ‘to watch 
the outcome at Springfield. Success 
there would encourage them. here. 





NOTES FOR HORSE READERS. 





Gathered by RURAL WOFtLD Repre- 
sentative. 


At Maxwellton, or the “Universal 
Exposition Fair Groundsi,” one mile 
west of Wellston, the vrriter visited 
to look over the trotters and pacers 
assembled for spring training. The 
track is being put in: good shape 
and the workouts by the’ many horses 
there are a surely interesting sight 
to harness horse admirers. The train- 
ing barns on the hill ezist of the track 
are comfortable and convenient for 
the care of horses. P:oomy box stalls 
with wooden awnings in front of each 
makes it possible for every comfort 
for the horse. At present more than 
fifty head of the different gaited are 
located under the management of 
four different trainers. 

The first called on was ‘L. J. Reed, 
of Lexington, Ky., who has pewen head 
all showing to have had the most 
perfect care. The first to be called 
was the bay stallion Peter oy 2:12%, 
by Peter the Great, first dam by 
Dan Cupid 2:09%, second. dam by 
Delmarch, third dam by Ba’ron Wilkes, 
This horse surely possesses breeding 
of excellence, is a dark: mahogany 
bay, the richest shade, ssurely a pic- 
ture from any viewpoint. His man- 
ners are right and way od going above 
criticism. The horse isi entered well 
through the Great Western Circuit 
and ought to be a cont ender with the 
best trotters of his cla:ss. 

Rondy Allerton, b. h., 6, by a son 
of Allerton 2:09%, is a magnificent 
stallion, has size and all to’ commend; 
is a horse without a record, but is a 
trotter and has the genuine look and 
way of going of his grand sire. 

Queen Maud, pacer, 5, chestnut 
mare, by the great old Grand Circuit 
performer, Grant’s Abdallah 2:10, one 
of the swift and game pacers of the 
past. A ticket on him was always 
good for win or show. Maud is a 
great fine mare without fiaw or blem- 





tt — 
ish, is green, but will learn to race 
and fast. 

Commander 2, trotter, br. g., is an 
amateur, but looks good. He is p 
Edwin, son of Mobel, first dam Clara 
G. 2:10. 

The Appeal, bay filly, trotter, by 
Exponent, son of Bingen, dam Topeka 
Lady 2:26%, is a good prospect, racy 
looking and bred well enough to ey. 
pect something of. 

Black Colt, 2, by Bonnie Red Heart, 
son of Red Heart 2:08%, dam by 
Carl Gentry 2:11. This colt is yet 
untrained but will be looked after, 
and ought to come on all right with 
care and education. 

Mr. Reed is from the horse mecca 
of Kentucky, Lexington, and should 
have inherited the full qualities to ep. 
able him to fit, train and drive race 
horses. For the past two years he 
has followed the half mile tracks of 
the north and west. 

Mr. K. W. Anderson, of Sikeston, 
Mo., has at Maxwellton a stable that 
is good to look at both in the box 
or hooked, and in action. The first 
out I saw was Sir Frisco, a black g,, 
3, 2:291%4, by San Francisco 2:07, dam 
Little Squaw by.Hewanu Boy 2:04, 
This is a great horse and fast, per- 
fectly gaited and well balanced, and 
goes straight and right. When fully 
prepared and started in races they will 
all go without mistakes that beat him. 

A chestnut pacer, 4, called The 
Wolf, by Egyptian Boy, dam Maud 
Hill, by Tim Hill, is well named. He 
looks as if he might eat up space, is 
a jolly, joyful looking fellow and don’t 
want to do a thing but pace and pace 
fast. When he learns a little he will 
be right at the finish with good ones, 
Mr. Anderson has a br. g. called 
Mongrat, bred by the late Gov. Col- 
man at Colman Stock Farm, is by 
Monhart, dam by Grattan 2:13%. Mon- 
grat is 6 years old, grew to maturity 
at the farm. At the dispersal sale 
was bought by Moore Bros. of the 
National Stock Yards, East St. Louis. 
Mongrat is a great gaited horse and 
will be a fast trotter when he is fit 
and starts. A ticket on him will be 
good, as a descendant of Grattan don't 
stop. 

Leo Millerton b. g., trotter, by Mil- 
lerton, dam by son of Jay Bird, is a 
green horse, but looks good. He, with- 
out doubt, has quality, or else Mr. An- 
derson, who is sagacious, would not 
spare space for him. Others of the 
stable I did not have time to look 
over. Mr. Anderson has the nerve 
and daring of a thoroughbred, and 
will bring something from the stable 
that will perform creditably in good 
company. 

W. R. Galloway, of St. Louis, has 
a stable that looks to be coming on 
good, are well cared for and are ripe 
for training. 

Jennie Lill, rh. mare, 6, pacer, by 
Nut Crusher, dam by Sea Foam, takes 
her work well and looks good. Al 
other, unnamed, b. m., 5, trotter, is 
a green one, is in form and acts all 
right. Her appearance 1s attractive. 
Another, a b. m., 6, trial 2:18, has 
speed ‘and with care and right hand- 
ling ought to be worth entrance with 
good fields. 

Dot Allen, b. m., 5, trial 2:16, by 
Todd Allerton, dam by Robt. McGreg 
or, is worth a trip to the track to be 
seen in action. With the blood of 
home stretch monarchs she should be 
worth attention. 

Mr. Galloway has a two-year-old p® 
cer that carries the blood of the Ley 
burns that something ought to be & 
pected of. 

Messrs. Keefe & Mitchell, of St 
Louis, have a few harness horses, 4/80 
some gallopers that they are prepar 
ing for a season of racing of theif 
harness horses. One, Lord Billery 
br. g» 2:20%, by Congtenaro, dam 
Helen Dumas, by Dumas, will be Pre 

(Continued on Page 5, Column 4.) 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The following letter from the Pres- 


ident of the St. Louis Riding Club ex 
plains itself: 
St. Louis, May 2, 1913. 

Editor RURAL WORLD:  Gentle- 
men: We take pleasure in advising 
you that we have adopted your news- 
paper as the official organ of the St. 
Louis Riding Club and will be glad 
to have you publish all of our meet- 
ings and any matters of interest that 
might arise in our Riding Club Cir- 
cles. 

We recommend to each one of our 
members to subscribe to your paper 
at the reduced price of 50c per year, 
which you so kindly offered to club 
members. We will be more than 
pleased to co-operate with you in ev- 
ery way. Very truly yours, 

ST. LOUIS RIDING CLUB, 
Per Dave B. Aloe, President. 





HISTORY AND NEWSY NOTES OF 
THE ORGANIZATION. 


By .H.. d, Bulle, Secretary. 

The St, Louis Riding Club was or- 
ganized November 20, 1910. Meeting 
was held in Forest Park in front of 
the Art Museum on Art Hill. Some 
20 men while on horseback were called 
to order by Mr. C. F. Blanke, who 
was temporary chairman and H. J. 
Rube, secretary. 

The question of organizing a Riding 
Club was received with enthusiasm 
from those present. 

Again the following temporary of- 
ficers were elected to draft plans for 
a permanent organization. Mr. D. B. 
Aloe, president; Mr. J. H. Gundlach, 
first vice-president; Mr. James Nug- 
ent, second vice-president: H. J. Bube, 
secretary; Fred S. Freund, treasurer. 

This set of officers drafted a set of 
rules to govern the club, and at a 
later meeting the temporary officers 
were elected permanently with the ad- 
dition of three men to act as a Board 
of Governors, which consisted of Mr. 
Sam Polk, Mr. R. T. Haas and Mr. 
W. H. Kennedy. 

The set of rules were then adopted, 
which was the real beginning of the 
how largest Riding Club in America, 
having a membership at the present 
time of about 200 men and 50 women, 
%) per cent of whom own their own 
mounts and are capable horsemen. 

Having organized in such strong 


humbers the club decided to have‘some 
distinction shown them between the 
automobiles, who were becoming the 
kings of the public highways, with 
the result of getting in Forest Park 
& bridle path about nine miles in 


~ §T. LOUIS RIDING CLUB. 


| path is one of the best in the country, 
being not only nine miles in length 
but from 8 to 15 feet wide, with jump- 
ing hedges about one-half mile apart, 
for those who enjoy jumping their 
horses. 

Along the path will be found also 
other sports for the rider, such as 
the figure eight, the circle and many 
nice ravines and hills to give the cross 
country effect. 

Plenty of nice springs and foun- 
ains will be found along the path, also 
shelter houses for sun and rain. 

After the Club was well organized 
ind the question of the bridle paths 
settled, the officers arranged many 
new and attractive rides for Sunday 
morning outings, going to Spanish 
Lake, the Chain of Rocks, Clayton, 
Mo., Sunset Inn, Grant’s Farm, Jeffer- 
son Barracks, and many others. Again 








very much to have this valuable pa- 
per with its many good suggestions 
on horses. 

I will keep the Club members and 
friends posted on the coming events 
of the club through these columns. 





SADDLE HORSE DIRECTORS MEET. 





Col. Brown Back From Visit—Ken- 
tucky’s Best Being Trained by Ray. 


Col. Paul Brown of St. Louis at- 
tended the directors’ meeting of the 
American Saddle Horse Breeders’ As- 
sociation in Louisville last Friday. He 
reports there was no special business 
transacted, the business being all rou- 
tine. He says the registrations under 
the new rules are not coming in as 
fast as the directors thought they 
would, although there have been about 
forty up to this time. 

The fees for registration were 
changed to some extent, the fee now 
being, for registering a colt under six 











David B. Aloe on His High 


new thoughts presented themselves 
and the question of taking evening 
rides was found very pleasing to all, 
and one of which was a horseback din- 
ner and theater party to the Delmar 
Garden. Another was a_ horseback 
dinner dance to Welz Park, and many 
others too numerous to mention. 

And with such good results which 
have been mentioned above, St. Louis 
can show today one of the finest turn 
out of horseback riders for any purpose 
ever shown in the country. 

And proud are we who love horses 
and once thought that they would 


School Horse Queen Babe. 


months of age, $2.00 to members and 
$4.00 to nonmembers. The fee for reg- 
istering aged horses was not changed, 
it remains $5.00 to members and $10.00 
to nonmembers. The fee for duplicate 
certificates was changed. The dupli- 
cate certificates can be obtained now 
for $2.00 by members and for $4.00 by 
nonmembers. There was also a change 
made which applies to the sale of the 
records. Heretofore the records have 
been issued free to members. They 
are now $2.00 per volume to members 
and $5.00 per volume to nonmembers. 
It would seem that every breeder of 


of them being Kentucky’s Best, sired 
by My Own Kentucky, This horse is 
going to be in the hands of the well- 
known trainer, P. W. Ray, for the 
show season, and if nothing happens 
to horse or trainer to retard progress, 
Kentucky’s Best will make the horse 
who wins first premium over him put 
up a wonderful show. 





COMMITTEE REPORTS AND THE 
“BOOKS ARE OPEN.” 





The committee appointed at the re- 
cent Saddle Horse Breeders’ meeting 
to decide whether it required two- 
thirds or only a majority of the votes 
to “open the books,” filed their report 
on Tuesday of this week in favor of 
the majority ruling. In view of the 
fact that those at the meeting and 
represented by proxy, in favor of 
opening the books” were in the ma- 
jority, the rule in effect now is: 

A mare or geldng by a registered 
sire, and out of a mare by a registered 
stallion or a mare or gelding by a reg- 
istered sire and out of a mare tracing 
to registered stock, is eligible for reg- 
istration. 

The above rule does not apply to 
stallions. To be eligible they must be 
by a registered sire and out of a reg- 
istered dam. 





TO BREEDERS. IMPORTERS AND 

FAIR MANAGERS. 
Why not fairs form circuits for show 
ring horses? Harness racing would be 
a failure were it not for this feature. 
Horsemen cannot afford to shape 
horses to show at but one fair nor can 
they afford to shin a long distance for 
the next show. We think agricultural 
fairs, that have racing circuits should 
put on “Show Ring Circuits” for the 
leading breeds. Offer as liberal purses 
and conditions as associations feel jus- 
tifiable in doing. 


NOTES FOR HORSE READERS. 


(Continued from Page 4.) 
pared and entered well in his class. 
He looks as though he would be good. 
Minnie Nixon, blk. mare, 17% aged, 
that Mr. Mitchell thinks will be in 
the money with good ones. 

Those of St. Louis who admire the 
light harness horse ought to visit 
the track at Maxwellton. Fine 
horses are out there and can be seen 
any morning in action. The track is 
getting good, is getting care and will 
soon be all right. Visit the horse 
barns; they are fine, bedecked with 





saddle horses ought to have the Sad- 





soon be a thing of the past. We find 
ourselves in a very distinct class, 
being admired as we pass by on the 
highway, attracting attention at every 
turn. 

The question is no more today is 
the horse doomed, but that no stable 
is complete without a good three- or 
five-gaited saddler, even though you 
may have one or more machines. 
Many of our members owning very 
high-elass horses of show ring variety, 
calls to the writer’s mind of a recent 
parade which the Club took part in, 
and as secretary, being in close touch 
with the prices paid by the members 
for horses. I was much surprised to 
find that just valuing the first fifteen 
horses, I found they represented from 
$12,000 to $15,000. Should the Club 
turn out in full numbers, I think I 
am safe in saying that the value of 
the horses alone would figure close to 
$100,000.00. 

One of the most imposing spectacles 
seen at the parade prior to the un- 
veiling of the Jefferson Monument 
at Forest Park, April 30, was the St. | 
Louis Riding Club, which was aid to 
Gov. Dunne of Illinois. They had 150 
members in line. 

As secretary of the St. Louis Rid- 
ing Club, am very much pleased to 
receive the RURAL WORLD as the 
official organ of the Riding Club, and 





length for horseback riders only. The 


Cut 


dle Horse Registry when it can be had 
at $5.00 per volume to nonmembers. 
They are of great value to a man who 
wants to post himself as to the real 
breeding of his own stock or the breed- 
ing of stock he contemplates purchas- 
ing. 

Col. Brown reports having seen some 


flags, are occupied by gentlemanly 
trainers and fine horses. It is easily 
reached by electric cars and a morn- 
ing spent with the horses and the 
picturesque surroundings is a treat 
on a May morning. W. HE. M. 





Renew your subscription to the 
RURAL WORLD at our special price 





very handsome horses on his trip, one 


of 50 cents a year. 
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The Pig Pen — 


BUYING BREEDING STOCK. 











Editor RURAL WORLD: I notice 
a wide difference of opinion as to the 
best means of buying breeding stock 
and also as to what constitutes a good 
brood sow or boar,and thinking that 
my experience both in buying breed- 
ing stock and in selling to others may 
be of interest to someone, and espe- 
cially to the young men just starting 
in the business of breeding pure bred 
hogs, I will give you my opinion. 

I started into the breeding of pure 
bred Berkshires four years ago and 
partly by accident. I had always 
been a lover of the breed and had 
owned some good grades, but never 
owned a registered hog. I attended a 
farm sale, not intending to buy any- 
thing, but when the auctioneer told us 
that he was selling two pure bred 
Berkshire gilts and gave their pedi- 
gree, I knew the sire and dam and 
knew they were extra good, but the 
pigs were very thin and were back in 
a straw shed where they could not be 
seen, and as the crowd seemed to be 
afraid of registered stuff, I bought 
them-for $3.75 each. They developed 
into fine sows, but I had no boar, so 
my friends advised me to breed to a 
good Poland or Duroc boar and said 
I would be foolish to pay a high price 
for a boar to breed those two $3.75 
gilts to, but I thought I was in a good 
position to get a start on the ground 
floor, so I wrote a good Berkshire 
breeder for prices on a _ boar, he 
priced them at from $35 up. I knew 
that I was not a good judge of breed- 
ing stuff, so wrote this party that I 
only had two gilts and sent him my 
check for $35 and asked him to send 
me the best thing he could for the 
money, and asked him to try to start 
me off right. And I will always think 
that he sent me a better hog than 
I would have gotten if I had gone to 
his lot and looked wise and tried to 
jew him down. 

The pig I got was a great hog, my 
sows proved good. I still have one 
of them. Since then I have bought 
hogs in Louisiana, Illinois, Ohio and 
Missouri, and last season while only 
my third year in the business I sold 
$855 worth of hogs for breeding pur- 
poses, and the highest ‘priced hog 
that | sold was a boar that I sold for 
$33, and I expect this year to be bet- 
ter. So my advice to a young breeder 
would be to write to a_ reputable 
Lreeder and get prices on a pig or a 
trio not a kin, and if you are dealing 
with a conscientious breeder and you 
leave it to him, the chances are that 
you will get better stuff than if you 
would try to pick them yourself, fon 
the breeder is a closer observer of 
type and individuality than the man 
who only breeds for pork, and his 
stuff are all for sale, and if you get an 
order in for pigs he will make the se- 
lection before the herd has been 
culled out, and you will get a pig for 
$15.00 that in a very short time would 
cost you from $25.00 to $50.00, and 
you can wait a little while for them 








SQUARE DEAL HERD DUROC- 
JERSEY HOGS. 


Extra good males, ready for service, 
choice gilts. Prices reasonable. Write: 
B. D. RUNYON, 

Fillmore, Illinois. 


and 


Golden Rule Farm, 





Berkshire Sows. 


We are offering some of our best herd 
sows at half their cost. Bred to Ideal’s 
Emperor. Also some fine gilts. Fifty fine 
Columbian Wyandotte hens at half price. 
Fancy White and Brown Leghorn cockerels 
at $2 each. Also Wyandotte cockerels chcap. 

FE, J. REED. OBLONG, ILL. 





mee 4 
Mule-foot Hogs, Shetland .Ponies and 
High-yielding Seed Corn. 

Dunlap, Williamsport, O., Box 474. 


to grow and you can get from two to | 
four pigs for what one mature hog 
would cost. Then the express will be 
‘much cheaper and if one should not | 
develop into as good a hog as it 
should you have not invested so much 
that you will be much looser if you 
have to sell to the shipper, and you 
have an equal chance of getting a pig 
that would develop into a shdw hog 
that would be worth the price of a 
small herd. 

But I would never advise the new 
breeder whose means are limited to 
try to start a foundation herd with 
mature show hogs. They cost too}! 
much money to learn on; start cheap- 
er, study hard, and stay with it, and | 
there is no occupation that will pay | 
you better, and when you begin to | 
understand the business there is noth- | 
ing more interesting than breeding 
pure bred hogs. And as for breeds, 
I would advise the beginner to take 
up whatever breed that he likes best. | 
Most all of them are good, and each 
has some points of superiority over 
some other breed. It is also a good 
idea if you intend to build up a trade 
to sell to breeders, to get a breed that 
everyone is not trying to raise in your 
neighborhood, then take good care of 
them; have them looking good, and 
if your neighbors have confidence in 
you, you can build up a good busi- 
ness at home, and as you learn more 
about your breed you can venture out 
into the mail order trade. But do not 
try to ship on mail orders until you 
learn what a good hog of your breed 
is. You will find stumbling blocks, 
and it is not advisable to try to do it 
all on the start, but it is important to 
make a start. 

When I started to raising the Berk- 
shire here there was none of the 
breed in this neighborhood and I 
thought for the first two years that I 
would not be able to get the people 
to even look at them. Later I will 
tell you how I managed to get the 
farmers interested in them and give 
my method of selling. 

BEN T. PRIGMORE. 

Sweet Springs, Mo. 

Editor’s Note: It will give us great | 
pleasure to publish a series of letters | 
from Mr. Prigmore relative to raising. 
handling and selling hogs, for the | 
benefit of RURAL WORLD readers. | 


| 
| 








GOOD LUCK WITH PIGS. 





William Kephart of Jackson ny 
ship, Johnson County, was in town 
recently, and incidentally remarved | 
if any man in the county had any bet- | 
ter luck with pigs than he, the gentle- | 
man’s name and address should be| 
sent in at once, says the Holden 
Progress. Eight sows farrowed 74 
pigs, and of these 69 are living and | 
thrifty. By going back a little, there | 
is more to the story. Five of the sows | 
are Durocs and two Polands, all full- | 
bloods. The head-herder is a regis- 
tered Duroc, which Mr. Kephart 
bought at the Royal last fall. His 
pigship came from a $50 litter, but by 
reason of his beauty being marred by 
the loss of his tail, he cost only $35. 
Some of Mr. Kephart’s friends smiled 
when he paid so much for this boar, 
but the aristocrat has more than re- 
turned first cost now. Mr. Kephart 
claims to have planted the first corn 
in the west end—ten acres.on Satur- 
day. 


In a trolley accident in New Eng- 
land an Irishman was vadly hurt. The 
next day a lawyer called on him and 
asked if he intended to sue the com- 
pany for damages. 

“Damages?” said Pat, looking feebly 
over his bandages. “Sure, I have 
thim already. I’d loike to sue the 
railroad for repairs, sor, if ye’ll take 
the case.” 








| duces 941,900,000 


The Shepherd 





SEES RUIN WITH FREE WOOL. 





Texas Grower Says Sheep Industry 
Will Be Thing of the Past. 


“Free wool will ruin the wool-grow- 
ing business in this country, It ‘will 
wipe out half of the growers of Texas 
the first year, and those who continue 
in the business—the big ones who can 
afford to weather along a few years— 
will do so only in the hope of a change 


of administration at the end of the | 
| 


resent term.” 

In this sweeping style Alfred Giles, 
secretary of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association, representing the 
bulk of the wool growers of that state, 
recently described the effect that the 
lifting of the tariff from wool would 
have on the industry. 

“The wool-growing industry in Tex- 
as has just commenced to recover 
from the blow it received at the hands 
of the Cleveland administration,” said 
Mr. Giles, “and now comes this prop- 
osition of President Wilson and the 
Ways and Means Committee to repeat 
the operation. Before the Cleveland 
administration took the tariff off wool 
there were 6,000,000 sheep in Texas. 
In less than three years after the tar- 
iff had been taken off this number had 
been reduced to less than 1,500,000. 
There are men in the state to-day who 
lost everything at that time and who 
have never recovered. There are less 


than 2,000,000 sheep in the state to- | 


day, which will give an idea of just 
how the Cleveland administration af- 
fected the industry. It has not fully 
recovered from the blow yet. It is only 
now that the number of sheep raised 
in the state is commencing to in- 
crease, and if the present tariff is 
maintained the industry would ultimate- 
| lv get on its feet. 
| block all this. If it ruined the busi- 
| ness when it was in such a flourishing 
| condition before Cleveland, what will 
| it do now when the business is not as 
| flourishing?” 


Mr. Giles quoted figures based on 


he report of the Tariff Board to show | 


what might be expected in the way of 


| competition in the event that the duty | ry 


is taken off wool. 
“Australia is the chief wool growing 


| country in the world today,” he said, 
| “and will be the chief competitor of 


the wool growers of this country if the 
duty is taken off. Australia today pro- 
pounds of wool a 
year, as compared with 325,000,000 
pounds a year produced in the United 
States. The report of the Tariff Board 
was made on the basis of 52,000,000 
sheep, and that report shows that the 
cost of labor alone in the United 
States is $47,580,000 for that number 
of sheep, as compared with only $7,- 
280,000 in Australia. This report was 
the work of unbiased men and is look- 
ed upon as conservative. The, feed 
cost for one year on this number of 
sheep is shown to be $23,400,000 in the 


United States, as compared with 
4.160.000 in Australia. 
“It must be remembered, also, in 


connection with this latter point, that 
whatever affects the wool industry is 
hound to affect the farmer, who fur- 
nishes the corn and hay for this feed. 
The total expense per sheep per year 
in the western part of this country is 
$2.11, as compared with 93 cents in 
Australia, and in Ohio the expense is 
even more than in this section, the fig- 
ure being $2.44 pers sheep per year. 
In summing this up it is shown that it 
costs 11% cents more to produce a 
pound of grease wool in the United 
States than in Australia. 

“In the face of these figures and on 
the basis of our experience during the 
Cleveland administration, it is not 
plain what can be expected if the Dem- 
ocratic administration is so foolish as 
to attempt to experiment with free 








Dipping Sheep 


is only one kind of cleaning up 
needed at this time of year. Dr. 
Hess Dip and Disinfectant kills 
ticks, disinfects theskin andfleece, 
cures scab, mange and all parasit- 
ic skin diseases. Is just the thing 
to put in the hog wallow. Keeps 
its strength and hogs can free 
themselves of lice, at the same 
time heal and prevent skin 
diseases. Besides 


Dr.Hess Dip and Disinfectant 


cleans up ‘and purifies the premises. It 
should be sprinkled in the poultry house 
and yard, poured into sinks, drains, and 
3 used everywhere where filth accumu- 
lates, It has hundreds of uses and 
should be kept in oy home. It 
is absolutely_uniform in strength, 
meets the U.S. Government re- 
quirements as an official dip for 
. sheep scab, is non-poisonous 
_ and costs nearly noth- 
.. ing. One gallon makes 
v 50 to 100 gallons of 
" solution. 
Write for Dip 
circular. 
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wool? It will not help any one and will 
| hurt the entire industry. At best there 
lis only from $1.55 to $2.23 worth of 
| wool in a $25 suit of clothes. How 
| much will the consumer save by re- 
| ducing the price of raw material? Not 
| SO much that you can notice it, and in 
| the meantime an entire industry will 
| be ruined.” 


But free wool will | 





BACK FROM ASIA WITH 17 RAMS, 





Dr. C. C. Young, physician and sheep 
| breeder of Belen, Tex., has arrived in 
| New York after a hazardous trip into 
Central Asia in search of rams of the 
| famous Karakule. His object is to car- 
on experiments in crossing the 
| breed with American sheep and pro- 
| ducing fur-bearing lambs whose skins 
| will equal that of the breed known to 
the trade as Persian lamb. Mr. 
Young’s trip was taken under the aus- 
pices of the United States Govern- 
ment, and it was only after five months 
of the greatest hardship and personal 
danger that he was able to bring back 
seventeen of the rams which he de- 
sired. 


Four vears ago Mr, Young went to 
Central Asia on a similar mission and 
returned with fifteen of the rams. Ex- 
periments in breeding were carried on 
by the Department of Agriculture at 
the government experimental station 
near Washington, and on Mr. Young's 
ranch in Texas. 


Last fall it was decided that another 
herd of rams would facilitate the work, 
and Mr. Young was requested to make 
a second trip. First attending the 
sheep fair at Moscow, in October, he 
penetrated into Persia and Central 
Asia in search of the finest specimens 
of the Karakule or Blacklake breed of 
rams. 

He encountered many difficulties, the 
principal one of which, he said, was 
because in the countries in which he 
traveled neither United States pass 
ports or those from the Russian Gov 
ernment were recognized. Most of 
the time he was forced to travel in the 
native garb of the countries which be 
entered. 





A newspaper with a small ad page 
soon becomes the medium through 
which you can buy, sell or exchange 
anything. 
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EDISON HOTEL 


(Buropean) 
NORTH 18th ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
(one block from Union Station) 
Caters to stockmen, Shippers and Coun- 
merchants; makes a special rate of 


101 

















5c, 75¢ $1.00 per day. Give us a trial 
The Dairy 








A WONDERFUL JERSEY. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I was re- 
cently talking with W. M. Parkinson, 
Golconda, Ill., and he was telling me 
of a fawn colored Jersey heifer that 
he owns, and has since she first saw 
the light of day. 

He calls her Gyp. Gyp first looked 
out into this beautiful world on the 
ith day of August, 1911, and what 
seems almost an impossibility, still 
which Mr. Parkinson asserts he can 
prove by a number of reputable citi- 
yens, and affidavits if need be, hap- 
pened just 11 months and 17 days later 
when Gyp became a mother herself, 
at that time bringing a beautiful, well 
developed heifer calf. 

Gyp not only became a mother at 
11 months and 17 days of age, but she 
was then already somewhat of a cow, 
and a show cow at that, for at the 
Golconda Fair in 1912 she won first 
prize over forty other Jersey cows, 
her own mother winning second prize 
in the same show. 

Gyp was last fall giving three gal- 
lons of milk daily, and her butter won 
the blue at the same fair, over ten 
other entries. 

Let us hear from breeders of Jersey 
cattle, and if any man has a more 
remarkable one, let him now speak, 
or forever hold his peace, at least till 
he can tell us of one that can beat 
Gyp. MILO R. CLANAHAN. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 





MILK INDUSTRY AT WINFIELD. 





Fifty-six dairymen ship over 3,000 
pounds of whole milk from Winfield 
daily, says the Troy Free Press. It is 
sold to Pevely Dairy Co., of St. Louis, 
and delivered at a nice concrete milk 
station which the company maintains 
at Winfield. Some of the farmers de- 
liver their milk, and some haul for 
their neighbors. Two men each run a 
wagon and haul for the dairymen 
along their route at from 10c to 20c 
per ewt. The company buys only whole 
milk, and buys by the hundredweight, 
having a minimum of about 3.5 per 
cent butter fat. Each dairyman cools 
the evening’s milk and it and the 
morning’s milk are delivered each 
morning. During the winter $1.80 per 
cwt. was paid for milk. This month 
it is $1.65 per ewt. Some of the dairy- 
men have a very complete dairy equip- 
ment. Some of the methods of a few 
of the best dairymen are given below 
with figures to give a basis for fig- 
uring the profits. Every town in the 
county should maintain a milk station. 

Herman Dickmeyer is the largest 
Producer, selling about 280 pounds a 
fay from ten cows. Besides these, 
he has one cow which is raising a 
heifer calf, a Shorthorn cow to pro- 
Vide milk for the family, one dry cow, 
two two-year-old heifers, and two 
yearling heifers. All are Holsteins 
€xcept the one family cow. The milk 
COWS are each fed one gallon of corn 
and cob meal and all the clover hay 
they will eat twice a day, and each 
morning they are fed fodder except in 
‘ery bad weather. The twelve cows 
a about four bales of clover hay a 
’y. The fodder is fed out on a per- 
a pasture, and the stalks make 
tn “J Place for the cows to stand. 
mth ne Spring the stalks are raked up 

urned. The cows run on wheat 

m about April 5 to 30. He does 


| $1.15 per cwt., though many of the 
dairymen around there do. Bull 
calves are sold for veal at four to six 
weeks of age for about $10 per head. 
Last summer he sold four yearling 
heifers at $35 per head and one at 
$50. 

J. H. Irven is the only dairyman 
about Winfield who has a silo. He 
milks ten cows, using the milk from 
one for the family, and selling about 
180 pounds a day from the other nine. 
They are fed silage and cowpea hay 
twice a day. They were put on feed 
about November Ist, and he expects 
the silage from six acres of 50-bushel 
corn and the cowpea hay from 16 
acres to last them until the last of 
April when they will be put on pas- 
ture. He feeds no grain, because he 
thinks the silage has a rather un- 
usual amount of grain. All his cows 
are Holstein. 

Henry Hackman sells about 160 
pounds of milk a day from nine cows. 
He feeds each cow twice a day about 
one-third bushel of cut sheaf oats and 
one-fourth bushel chopped ear corn. 

Frank Birkhead sells about 115 


The cows are each fed about a gallon 
of corn and cob meal and all the clo- 
ver and cowpca hay they can eat 


dry cow and a bull. 
sike clover and 14 acres of cowpea 


Holstein and cost $47 when he was 
about two months old. 

George Schimmer 
whole milk from his dairy cows, 
shipping the cream and feeding the 
skim milk to hogs. He prefers this 
to shipping the whole milk as most 
of the dairymen around Winfield are 
doing. Whole milk testing 3.5 per 
cent butter fat is bringing $1.65 per 
ewt. delivered at the milk station in 
Winfield. By selling cream he gets 


which amounts to about $1.15 for the 
butter fat from a hundred pounds of 
milk. So by selling cream he gets 
50 cents less per hundredweight of 
milk, and has to separate the milk, 
but he finds this very little trouble 
with a power separator. Then he has 
the skim milk for his hogs, and has 
to deliver the cream at the station 
only once or twice a week, and then 
only as it is convenient, not having 
to ship on any certain train. He has 
a cooling tank for the cream. All the 
water is pumped through this tank 
into the stock watering troughs, so 
there is no trouble in keeping the 
cream cool. 


Sarge Cattle 














STATE PAYS MORE FOR MEAT. 





A sharp advance in the price of beef 
and pork is indicated by the con- 
tracts for furnishing beef and other 
meats for the Penitentiary awarded by 
the Board of Prison Inspectors and 
Warden McClung last month to the 
Armour Packing Co. 

The state must pay for beef $1.26 
per 100 rounds more than last year. 
The contract for two forequarters and 
one hindquarter will cost the state 
$9.10 per 100 this year. Last year it 
cost $7.84. The advance in the price 
of pork is even greater. This vear the 
state will pay $12.30 per 100 against 
$10.25 last year. 

Other meat has gone up proportion- 
ately. Following are the prices which 
the state will pay for sausage and 
other meat: Mutton, $10.84; frankfur- 





not think it profits to feed bran at 


separates the| 


for 3.5 lbs. butter fat 32%4c per pound 


twice a day. He also has three year- | shouting members produce acom- 
ling heifers, three last fall calves, one | 


' These with the | trader is understood except by a 
seven milk cows and twelve ewes | 
since November Ist, have just about | 
consumed three acres of very fine al- | 


hay from cowpeas sown on wheat | : 
stubble, and which made about half a| twice as loud, the result would be 
crop. The bull calf is a registered| only a greater noise, and less 
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| 
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~ The Power of Silent Service 


If the crowd on the stock ex- The telephone converts the 
spoken words into silent elec- 
trical impulses. 





pounds milk a day from seven cows | 
besides providing milk for the family. | 


| change kept quiet and let one man 
talk, that man could be heard in 


every corner ofthe room. But the Ina single Bell telephone cable, 


a hundred conversations can be 
carried side by side without inter- 
ference, and then distributed to as 
many different cities and towns 
throughout the land. Each conver- 
sation is led through a system of 
wire pathways to its proper desti- 
nation, and whispers its message 
into a waiting ear. 


posite of sound, so that no one 


small group around a particular 
trading post. 


If everyone were able to shout 


intelligible. 

Silent transmission and the in- 
terconnecting lines of the Bell 
System are indispensable for uni- 
versal telephone service. 


For communication to be univer- 
sal there must be silent transmis- 
sion. In a noisy stock exchange 
where the voice, unaided, cannot 
be understood across the room, 
there are hundreds of telephones 
which carry speech half way across 
the continent. 


Without such service, our cities 
would be slow of speech and the 
States would be less closely knit 
together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 








PURB-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN OATTLE 


The Greatest Dairy Breed. 
Send for FREP Illustrated 
+ Booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian A 
Box 1%2, Brattlebore, Vt. 


ages, $10.18; bacon, $15.49. The state’s 
meat bill at the Penitentiary is ap- 
proximately $7,500 a month. The 2,500 
inmates consumed last year over 500,- 
000 pounds of beef, 50,000 pounds of 
pork, 15,000 pounds of frankfurters, 
40,000 pounds of pork sausage and 
50,000 pounds of bacon. IF YOU WANT TO 
The average cost of the food per 


convict last year was approximately 
12 cents a day. Phil Mullen, represent- 
ing Armour, who secured the contract, § 9 


said the increased cost of beef and'Im the line of Brocfing Animals, Seeds, 
pork is due to the scarcity of cattle | Nursery Steck, Mege Poultry, Machie- 
and hogs. In suits pending in the Real Estate, or if you are im need ef werk 
Supreme Court of the state is alleging | or reguire help of any kind 

a conspiracy among the big packers | ¥°% CAN GET IN TOUCH Mt A ce 


; OTHER FELLOW THROVON 
to control the prices of all kinds of | WORLD WANT Ss. 
meat. 


You can tell your story at a lew 
as the rate is but ONB CENT 
| Poumted an pact of the sltertiocmann 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION | initial or « pumber counts as eno werd. Guam 


OF AMERICA. | must accompany each order. 
tae tee alae crip 
In accordance with section 2 of the | seaders, surely you wil Sud 
charter as amended by _ resolution | cam satisfy them, and it cests se little. 
of March 16, 1898, and Article II, Sec-| ang Ve Bit al ey ig! Se 
tion 13, of the By-Laws, you are here- COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
by notified that the twents-eighth an- | $21 Holland Bidg., #t. Lewin, Me, 
nual meeting of the Holstein-Friesian onekd galeeer waste dep sordaan seeeceee OOD 
Association of America will be held at | 
the Y. M. C. A. Building, Syracuse, 
N. Y., on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 3 and 4, 1913, at 10 o’clock a. m., 
for the election of officers and the 
transaction of any other business | 
which may legally come before it. 
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Published every Thursday in the 
HOLLAND BUILDING, 211 North Sev- 
enth street, next door to the St. Louis 
Republic Building, at One Dollar per 
vear. Advertisers will find the RURAL 
WORLD the best advertising medium 
of its class in the United States. Ad- 
dress all letters to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








The RURAL WORLD is published on 
the cash in advance system and the pa- 
per is stopped when the time paid for 
has expired. If subscribers receive a 
copy with this notice marked, it is to 
notify them their time has expired and 
that we would be very glad to have 
prompt renewal. While our terms are 
One Dollar per annum—a low price con- 
sidering the high quality of paper we 
use—yet so anxious are we to extend 
the benefits that we believe the RURAL | 
WORLD confers on all its readers that | 
we will for a limited time take sub- 
scriptions, both new and renewals, for 
50 CENTS A YEAR. “Once a subscrib- 
er to the RURAL WORLD, alwavs a 
subscriber.” Farmer's can’t get along 
without it. Please remit P. 0. money 
orders, or checks on St. Louis banks, as 
our banks all charge five cents for 
eashing local bank checks, however | 
small. We appreciate the kind efforts 
of our patrons in all parts of the Union 
in speaking good words in behalf of | 
the RURAL WORLD, and it fs to these | 
efforts we attribute our constantly in- | 
creasing circulation. 





The co-operation of. reputable and re- 
sponsible concerns, through our adver- 
tising columns—firms whose products 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers may 
rely—is respectfully solicited. that our 
advertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturers 
and their goods. 





Contributed articles. communications, 
etc., on pertinent subjects, are invited. 
The Editor assumes no responsibility 
therefor, however, and their publication 
in nowise implies editorial indorse- 
ment, beyond the Editor’s belief that 
frank and courteous discussion of all 
questions within the province of this 
journal is to the best interests of our 
readers. 








Entered in the post office at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 








The suffragettes in England can 
blame their dynamite campaign for 
the failure of the measure enfranchis- 
ing women. 





If you do not want free wheat say so 
Write or wire your representative 
You should act now if your protes* i- 
to be effective. Don’t delay. Write at 
once. 





The young man who secures a thor 
ough agricultural education and who i: | 
practical enough to apply his know! | 
edge to his every-day work, should | 
have all the essential equipment te | 
make a financial success of general 
farming. 








Secretary Bryan has sent a messaze 
to Gov. Johnson of California, setting 
forth the representations of the Jana- 
nese Government and the views of the 
administration as to what was consid- 
ered discriminatory in the Webb anti- 
alien bill. 





The Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
gathering information for a special 
publication to be known as the “Mis- 





souri Booster Pamphlet” which is to 
exploit the advantages and opportuni- 
ties offered by each county to desirable 
settlers, capitalists and manufacturers. 





How are you going to keep a boy on 
a farm if his inclinations lie in an- 
other direction? If boys dislike farm 
life, let them take up the thing they 
feel called upon to do. City men have 
found that their boys can not or will 
not take kindly to the line of business 
in which their fathers made a success, 
and large numbers of them seek and 
find other successful fields. Some- 
times city boys take up farming, after 
careful preparation at .college, and 
make a big success. 





Four hundred farmers’ institutes 
in Kansas will hold “cooperation meet- 
ings May 17. Edward C. Johnson, 
superintendent of farmers’ institutes 
at the Kansas Agricultural College, 
has issued the call. Every institute 
has been asked to give over its pro- 
gram on that day to the discussion 
of ways in which farmers may get 
together for their own benefit. Su- 
perintendent Johnson suggests these 
topics for discussion: Cooperation 
in community breeding of stock; in 


production of purebred seed; in the 
construction of silos; in buying ma- 
chinery; in owning machinery; in 


buying fuel and feed; in marketing 
eggs; in picking and marketing fruit; 
in marketing grain; in marketing po- 
tatoes; in marketing cream. 








The average of prices received by 


staple crops increased 2.3 per cent 
from April 1 to May 1, which com- 
pares with an increase of 8.4 per 
cent in the same period a year ago | 
and an average increase of 3.4 per | 
cent during April of the past five | 
years. On May 1 prices of staple | 
crops averaged about 30.1 per cent | 
lower than on like date of 1912, 4.9 | 
per cent lower than in 1911, 13.0 per 
cent lower than 1910, and 16.8 per | 
cent lower than 1909, on like date. | 
The average of prices for meat ani- | 
mals increased 3.7 per cent from 
March 15 to April 15, which com- 
pares with an increase of 10.7 per 
cent in the same period a year ago. 
On April 15 prices of meat animals 
averaged 16.7 per cent higher than 
on like date a year ago, 26.6 per cent 
higher than two years ago, and 5.1 per 
cent lower than three years ago. 





Not the least interesting part of the 
general program of the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress on School Hygiene, 
which is to be held at Buffalo the 
last week in August, will be the spe- 
cial discussion devoted to the prob- 
lem: “What do little Johnnie and 
little Susie eat for their school lunch- 
eon? And what effect does it have 
upon their general feeling, as well 
as upon their ability to Jearn their 
lessons?” One of the arguments now 
being urged in behalf of the school 
luncheon is that by having something 
to eat in the school itself, Johnnie 
and Susie are kept in closer touch 
with their class room interests. They 
are less likely, in other words, to play 
hookey in the afternoon. according 
to their school teacher. A light school 
lunch also gives them greater energy 
for their work in geography, arith- 
metic, spelling, reading and history. 
At the school luncheon they are more 
likely to become good friends with 
the other boys and girls and with 
their teacher as well. If they go out 
on the street to pick up a launch from 
the sidewalk venders, Johnnie and 
Susie swallow such indigestible deli- 
cacies as sausage, pretzels and ice 
cakes. On the other hand, for a nom- 
inal sum at the school counter they 
are given nourishing eatables as bean 
soup, rice pudding, cocoa, milk gra- 
ham crackers, dates, sweet chocolate 
and stick candy. 





| portation is concerned, he can place 


producers of the United States for | 





| tariff law gives the Canadian miller 
| free access to our market, and that 


| wheat is displaced? 


our northwestern farmers selling their 


the Canadian Northwest produce when 
that country is fairly well filled up and 
we have five or six millions between 
the Great Lakes and the Rocky Moun- 
tains? 
population of the Northwest is not an 
extravagan* 
very far ahead for these results. When 
that comes the Canadian Northwest 


WHAT FREE WHEAT MEANS. 
Elsewhere in this issue is a full page 
calling attention to the menace of 
free wheat which farmers should read, 
particularly farmers of Missouri and 
Oklahoma, who are in a position to ex- 
ert great influence if they act on the 
suggestions made and write or wire 
their representatives in Congress. The 
agricultural schedule now being con- 
sidered by the Senate Committee may 
be agreed upon within the next few 
days, so that immediate action is nec- 
essary. 
The framers of this bill recognized 
the necessity of protecting the farmer 
by placing a duty of 10c per bushel on 
wheat and oats. Immediately follow- 
ing is a provision admitting the manu- 
factured products of wheat and oats 
free, which nullifies the benefit that 
the farmer would get from the protec- 
tion put upon his products. 
When flour is placed on the free 
list, can any one show, by any process 
of reasoning, that the farmer will re- 
tain his protection of 10c per bushel 
on his product, which the authors of 
this bill concede he is entitled to? It 
does not require much investigation 
for anyone to discover that the very 
thing which by this bill it is conceded 
the farmer is entitled to is immediate- 
| ly, in the same bill, taken from him. 
Is it not a fact that the Canadian 
miller enjoys transportation facilities 
equal with our own miller? Is it not 
a fact that, as far as the cost of trans- 











his flour in the markets of this coun- 
try as cheaply as can the home manu- 
facturer? 

Is it not, a fact that the proposed 


for every barrel of flour that comes 
into our market from 4% to 5 bushels 
of the home market for home-grown 


Will not the American farmer be 
compelled to sell his wheat to the 
heme miller for as low a price as the 
Canadian farmer sells his wheat to the 
Canadian miller, or take his choice of 
selling his wheat for export or cease 
erowing wheat? 

Where, then, is the protection for 
the farmer proposed by this measure? 
Where, then, are the producers of 
621,000,000 bushels of wheat going to 
market their product? In what respect 
does the proposed law protect the 
farmer in the enjoyment of his home 
market? 

But Canada is not the only country 
that can take advantage of this law. 
Great Britain is in a position to take 
advantage of it at once. She has great 
mills and is the clearing house for the 
surplus wheat of the world. 

The Argentine Republic, with a pop- 
ulation of only 5,000,000, produces an- 
nually from 175,000,000 to 200,000,000 
bushels of wheat and only needs 25,- 
000,000 of it for her home market. The 
balance she can export in either the 
shape of flour or wheat. She enjoys 
water transportation direct to the 
doors of our markets, and that is the 
cheapest kind of transportation. 

Mr. Fisher, former secretary of ag- 
riculture of Canada, said during the 
recent reciprocity controversy: 

“If reciprocity is going to result in 


wheat to the United States market, 
why will they do it? Simply because 
the price the American miller will pay 
for it will be higher than the Canadian 
miller has been willing to pay for it. 
If 1,000,000 people in 1909, cultivating 
7,000,000 acres of wheat, produced 147,- 
000,000 bushels, what will the people of 


That estimate of the future 


one, nor need we look 


post system an emergency resol : 
passed the House appropriating $600; 
000 for hire of additional clerks. 


——_ 
—=!_ 
will produce 1,000,000,000 by 
wheat. I venture to say that the far 
ers will need not only the home a 
ket and the American market, but a1,, 
the European market in which to sel] 
the wheat.” 

Not only has Canada 
wheat fields, but she has ‘an 
mills, that are capable of grinding 
111,000 barrels per day. The caprcity 
of these mills is being rapidjy jp. 
creased, and it will be increased far 
more rapidly if the proposed measure 
becomes a law. . 

Canada is our next-door neighbo, 
and has the greatest wheat fields, de. 
veloped and undeveloped, in the world 
She has and is bulding the finest mins 
in the world. She has more coal in 
the ground and greater water powers 
than any other wheat-producing coup. 
try. 

Under this law Canada can also 
bring in free bran and screenings, gel}. 
ing to elevators to be mixed with 
wheat, and our American millers must 
again get them out of the wheat anq 
scatter them over the American farms. 
Canada has a lot of weeds that are 
strangers to our farms now but will 
not be if they are allowed to come in 
free. 


Shelg of 


THE COUNTERVAILING DUTY js 
ABSOLUTELY NO PROTECTION 
TO THE FARMER. 





The tariff bill now provides for free 
entry of flour and all wheat products 
by all countries who admit our wheat 
products free. Canada now imposes a 
duty on flour from the United States 
but with the passage of the proposed 
tariff bill by our Congress Canada will 
immediately remove her duty on flour 
and mill feed imported from the United 
States. Why, because with only 8,000, 
000 populatiion and the United States 
with 95,000,000, they open to thei 
farmers such a large market and the 
one nearest to them is thi country, 
and farmers in this country will fn 
under such conditions a constant de 
crease in the value of your products, 
and with that naturally a decrease in 
the value of your farm lands. With 
their cheap, fertile land in Canada 
they can undersell you and keep un 
derselling you on the products of your 
higher priced farms. 





The Crop Reporting Board of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture es 
timates from the reports of corres 
pondents and agents of the Bureal, 
as follows: On May 1 the area of 
Winter Wheat to be harvested was 
about 30,938,000 acres, or 4.5 per cent 
(1,449,000 acres) less than the area 
planted Ikst autumn, but 16.4 pel 
cent (4,367,000 acres) more than the 
area harvested last year, viz., 26,571; 
000 acres. The average condition of 
Winter Wheat on May 1 was 91, 
compared with 91.6 on April 1, 79.7 0 
May 1, 1912, and 85.6, the average for 
the past ten years on May 1. A cor 
dition of 91.9 per cent on May ! 
is indicative of a yield per acre of 


approximately 16.6 bushels, assuming 
average variations to prevail there 
after. 
harvested, 
would produce 513,571,000 bushels, 0 
28.4 per cent more than in 1912, 1% 
per cent more than in 1911 and 183 
per cent more than in 1910. The out: 
turn of the crop will probably bé 
above or below the figures given above 
according as the change in conditions 
from May 1 to harvest is above or be 
low the average change. 
age condition of rye on May 1 W# 
91.0, compared with 89.3 on April 1 
87.5 on May 1, 1912, and 89.6, the af 
erage for the past ten years on 

1. 


On the estimated area to be 
16.6 bushels per acre 


The aver 
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ODD ITEMS. 


Corn Planters Clicking in the Buckeye 


State—Some Questions Answered. 


By C. D. Lyon. 


Corn planting in the Ohio Valley 
began May 2, but there is still a great 
deal of breaking to do, and clay lands, 
which were not harrowed as soon as 
proken, cannot be worked until it 
rains. 

The bottoms, which were under 
from 10 to 50 feet of water during 
the flood, have from an inch to six 
inches of sediment on them, but bot- 
tom farmers say that the sediment 
is not as rich as it was years ago. 

My wife has an interest in one of 
these bottom farms, and there has 
been more than two feet of sediment 
deposited on this land in the past 
forty years, making it very rich soil. 

We failed to get our sweet clover 
sowed, first from not sending correct 
address when writing for it last fall, 
and from not being able to have it 
shipped this spring on account of 
flood. 

Implement dealers report more 
check row corn planters sold this 
spring than ever before. Ours, with 
fertilizer attachment and 80 rods of 
wire, cost us $50, or about $20 too 
much, 

I sometimes wonder if the reduc- 
tion in tariff will have any effect on 
implement prices. Personally speak- 
ing, I do not believe that tariff has 
much to do with costs, but trusts do. 

A reader asks me the price of lo- 
cust posts. They sell at 8 to 11 cents 
each on the ground for 7144 foot posts, 
but I do not know of any one now 
in the post trade. Bad time to cut, 
anyway. 

Another reader wants to know what 
fertilizer costs. I get a special rate, 
but the regular selling price of 2-6-6 
is $24 per ton, 1-8-4 $21 per ton, and 
15 per cent acid rock $16.50 per ton 
this spring. These prices can be cut 
from $2 to $4 per ton on the mixed 
goods, and $1.50 per ton on the acid 
rock, by several farmers clubbing to- 
gether and ordering by car load lots. 

From memory I give the name and 
address of the man who sells the 
cheap rice in 100 pound bags. IT think 
it is Ed. Cabaniss, Katy, Texas, but. 
advise readers to write him before 
sending order. 

We had near 50 bushels of Green 
Mountain potatoes this spring, and 
they were 50 cents in Cincinnati, so 
we advertised them in the county pa- 
per at a cost of 15 cents, at 65 cents 
per bushel, and sold them all. At 
the same time the town growers were 
buying the city potatoes at 50 cents, 
paying 15 cents per bushel freight 
and selling them at $1.20 per bushel. 
They offered me 60 cents for a few 
bushels, but we will get the odd 
nickel. 

When you have anything to sell, 
put a notice in your home paper, and 
if you have any considerable quantity, 
try the RURAL WORLD at 1 cent 
ber word. | know that it will pay 
you. 

Comparing this season with oth- 
ers, I hoed out our early potatoes 
and sweet corn May 5. This is a few 
days earlier than we usually do such 
work, and I believe that we will have 
hew potatoes June 1. 

When I was a boy we seldom if 
ever, had new potatoes before July 
1, and sweet corn ten days or two 
Weeks later. Now we expect to begin 
to use early potatoes by June 10 and 
Sweet corn July 4. 

In 1874, the dryest, hottest season 
we ever had, father and I took 30 
dozen ears of extra early Adams corn 
to town July 8 or 9, and sold them at 
25 cents per dozen. As the Adams is 
’ Very poor variety of corn, father oft- 
€n said he felt like he was cheating 
When he sold it, 


We have sold peaches at $3 per 


$1.75 per bushel, cherries 15 cents 
per quart, strawberries 15 cents per 
quart, and other produce in propor- 
tion, back in the early 70s. 

There seems to be a cool spall com- 
ing May 8, but planters are clicking 
on every side. It would pay many 
whe are planting to put in four or 
five more days harrowing. 

The assessor informs us that un- 
der the new system of assessing per- 
sonal property at its full cash value, 
a levy of less than 1 per cent will 
raise more revenue than 3 per cent 
on the old plan. 





FRUIT NOTES FROM GLEN RAVEN. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: May 3d. 
This has been spraying week with 
us and the weather has been ideal, 
bright, clear and warm, but rather 
windy. The Early Harvest apples 
were the first to spray, Red June was 
also ready at the same time, but they 
did not bloom like the Harvest. The 
Missouri Pippin, Grimes Golden and 
Maiden Blush came in second, while 
common Wine Sap and Winter Ram- 
bo were third to spray. Stamon Wine 
Sap and Jeniton are to spray yet. We 
sprayed the Jeniton before the blooms 
opened and will spray them again 
when the petals fall. We will give 
them all another good spraying when 
the fruit turns down, or about 14 
days after the first spraying. I am 
using as a spray mixture for the 
apples one called Spyrox, made in 
Boston, Mass. It is a lime sulphur ar- 
senate paste that one pound to six 
gallons of water makes a spray that 
won’t wash off, and is said to fill 
the barrels with the kind of apples 
we use to put on top, and that’s the 
kind I want. I used to pick and pack 
ten barrels a day and haul them 
to the steamboat landing on the Mis- 
sissippi and ‘consigned them to a 
commission house in St. Louis and 
receive $3.25 a barrel for fancy Maid- 
en Blush. 

We also sprayed the vineyard this 
week. Grape vines were late in put- 
ting out their new growth this spring. 
We were spraying the old wood most- 
ly, as the parasites usually winter on 
the old canes. We removed a good 
deal of the old scaly bark from the 
canes while pruning the vines. We 
used the new Bordeaux mixture on 
the grape vines. We made it a little 
strong. That is, we used the 3-3, 
but did not use quite 50 galions of 
water. On the new growth of wood 
and fruit I will use the 3-3-50 mix- 
ture. 

All tree fruits have set a fairly 
good crop except the pears, which 
are almost a total failure. I attrib- 
ute this to the freezing weather while 
the pears were in loose bud. The 
Elberta peach stood this freeze and 
have set a good crop, although they 
were very forward in bud at the time 
and also stood a pretty heavy frost 
while partly in bloom. Trees on the 
lowland set less fruit. Frost falls 
heaviest on the low land. Cherries 
bloomed in a favorable time, but have 
not set as good crop as we had expect- 
ed—the Richmond have the largest 
crop. The Red and Blue plum have 
good average crop, while the Japan 
varieties have borne shy. The Goose 
and Damson are the money-makers 


with us. This was also melon plant- 
ing week. E. W. GEER. 
Missouri. 





FLOOD DAMAGE TO THE SOIL. 





A friend sends us a little statement 
of an experiment he made with Scioto 
River water at the height of the flood. 
He took a bucket of water from the 
stream near Broad street bridge and, 
when it settled, found three-eighths 
of an inch of soil in one foot of wa- 
ter. Then he goes on with this cal- 
culation: 

“Assuming that the water passing 


6000 square feet, that the velocity 
was 12 miles per hour, we have in 
round numbers, 14,000,000 cubic yards 
of the best soil old Mother Earth 
possesses carried past Broad street 
and deposited where it can only be 
a detriment, instead of a help. To 
be conservative, reduce this to 8,000,- 
000 cubic yards. Each cubic yard is 
worth $1 to this nation.” 

“There is then $8,000,000 worth of 
soil swept away, a fact that should 
attract the attention of the men en- 
listed in the cause of conservation. It 
might also be suggested that the sav- 
ing of so much soil might be an en- 
terprise that the country should un- 
dertake. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS. 





Tobacco Fight in Kentucky—Chicago 
Meeting—Wool and Sugar Tariff. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: When the 
tobacco growers of Kentucky and 
Ohio organized to fight the trust, the 
RURAL WORLD alone, among all the 
farm papers we saw, stood up for the 
farmers, while the other farm papers, 
every one of them, thought that the 
growers were probably right in their 
demands, but they would never suc- 
ceed, while a few denounced the organ- 
ization as a lot of barn burners and 
outlaws who were in a trust them- 
selves. 

That was a fine meeting of farmers 
at Chicago, but Ob could not go, as it 
is a long way from Kentucky to Chi- 
cago, and also as the farmers’ organ- 
izations to secure better prices for 
tobacco failed, partly through lack of 
support by the farm papers, and the 
trust put 1912 tobacco, prices so low 
that when he paid his debts and 
bought a few clothes for Mrs. Ob, and 
the four little Obs, he had no money 
left, even if his old suit had been 
fit to wear. 

But Ob will take a lot of farm pa- 
pers, and most of them are telling 
us about that Chicago meeting, how 
General H., Colonel B., Doctor C., 
Professor D., Mayor E., and venerable 
Editor F. made glowing addresses, 
and wept over the way the onion 
trust oppresses the consumer. 

When we had our tobacco organ- 
ization it was made up of plain Jacks, 
Bills, Toms, Neds and Obs, but we 
will know better next time, and will 
get a lot of Generals, Colonels, Ma- 
jors, Doctors, Professors and so on. 
Woodrow was elected on an anti- 
trust platform and Ob threw up his 
hat for Woody, but as soon as he got 
in, him and Billy J., and all the other 
illustrious statesmen who are draw- 
ing big salaries at the people’s ex- 
pense, began to row among them- 
selves about the tariff and they are 
going to keep it up all summer if 
the wool growers and sugar planters 
all swear until they get so dry they 
spit cotton. 

It is wrong to cuss; it is against 
Scripture and against the statutes of 
the great Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
and Ob is a member in good stand- 
ing of the church, but when he thinks 
about the lies that the big fellows 
told when they were making cam- 
paign speeches last fall, he has to 
go away down in the wood lot and 
say a few swear words. 

We never will come into our own 
until we “turn the rascals out” of 
Congress and state legislatures, and 
send a lot of farmers to represent us. 
Warren Co., Ky. OB. 





T. P. Harrison, of Callaway County, 
Mo., marketed another big bunch of 
cattle last week—126 head that aver- 
aged 1220 lbs. and brought $8.15. These 
steers were fed in Mr. Harrison’s own 
feed lot for six months on a ration 
of corn and cottonseed cake, and in 
this length of time they gained about 
325 Ibs. to the steer. Mr. Harrison is 
a regular patron of this market and 
says he would ship to no other.—St. 


WEEKLY MARKET REPORT 





Cattle Lower—Hogs and Sheep Lower 
—Butter and Eggs Steady. 





NATIVE CATTLE—Beef Steers— 
The supply was not so generous. How- 
ever, beef steers were fairly plenti- 
ful. A good part comprised the heav- 
ier grades. The market opened with 
fair activity and values generally held 
steady. Very few bunches of choice 
beeves were in, bulk comprising the 
fair to good grades. The top was $8.10, 
and a number of strings brought this 
figure. Bulk of heavier grades chang- 
ed hands ina range of $7.35@7.85, 
while most of the lighter kinds sold 
from $7.30@7.80. The movement was 
fair and the clearance was well ef- 
fected. Near the close several losses 
were reported and late sales were 10c 
lower. 


Cows Heifers and Bulls—Quality 
was medium, especially of the heifer 
supply, and choice kinds were lacking. 
Save for one bunch that topped at 
$8.25, the general run comprised fair 
to good grades and clearing at $7.25@ 
7.75 about steady. The butcher mar- 
ket, however, was spotted. 

Calves and Yearlings—The trade in 

veals was unchanged. A generous sup- 
ply was in, but choice, prime veals 
were lacking. The best topped at $9.75. 
Bulk comprised fair to good grades of 
vealers and moved fully steady and 
the market was fairly active. 
Stockers and Feeders-——With a fair- 
ly generous supply and a good num- 
ber of buyers, close competition and 
an active trade was registered. Sev- 
eral bunches of steers for feeding 
went steady. The best sold at $7.75, 
with the balance from $6.75 up. A 
couple of bunches of stockers sold from 
$6@6.50. 
HORSES—Many buyers were here 
from the Atlanta Seaboard States and 
they took hold freely. The market for 
drafts and chunks and good drivers 
suited to the Eastern trade opened ac- 
tive and prospects are for a ready de- 
mand all week. The Southern trade 
looked better than for some time and 
prospects are for good conditions this 
week. The trade on all classes is look- 
ing much brighter than for a good 
while. 








Hog Market Breaks Again. 

A right good supply was received, 
but there were few real good hogs of 
weight. There were a lot of south- 
west pigs and lights received, and a 
good many Southern offerings. Qual- 
ity was hardly as good as usual. Strict- 
ly good native hogs were hard to find. 
The market was lower and in the 
close was the worst part of it. Early 
a few hogs sold steady to 5c lower, 
but it was only a short time until 
prices were 5@10c lower, and then 
later full 10c lower and the clearance 
not good. The top was $8.60 and bulk 
went at $8.35@8.50. 

The top was the highest in the West, 
as the best price in Chicago was 
$8.52%, and none of the up-river mar- 
kets were able to get over $8.37%. 
The local bulk was also better than on 
other Western markets. Early sales 
were entirely to the speculators, ship- 
pers and city butchers. 





Sheep. 

A good liberal supply was received 
of both sheep and lambs and the mar- 
ket was lower. Prices as a rule were 
15@25c under the closing basis last 
week. Arrivals contained a pretty fair 
representation in all grades. 

The supply of spring lambs was the 
largest of the season. The best went 
at $9.25, but strictly choice ones would 
have sold 25@50c higher. Other spring 
lambs went at $8@9. Good clipped 
Western lambs fed in Missouri brought 
$7.50 and others most all pridés) ‘Tie 
lambs at $7.50 were strictly good and 
it would not be safe to figure on any- 











bushel, pears $2.50 per bushel, apples 


Broad street had a cross section of 


Louis Live Stock Reporter. 


thing selling above that price. 
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Home Circle 


AN OVERWORKED RECITER. 











Once there was a little boy whose 
name was Robert Reece, 

And every Friday afternoon he had 
to say a piece. 

So many poems thus he learned that 
soon he had a store 

Of recitations in his head and 
kept learning more. 

And now this is what happened: He 
was called upon one week, 

And totally forgot the piece he 
about to speak! 

His brain he cudgeled. Not a word 
remained within his head! 

And he spoke at random, and this 
is what he said— 

“My beautiful, my beautiful, 
standeth proudly by. 

It was the schooner Hesperus—the 

breaking waves dashed high! 

is the Forum crowded? What 

means this stir in Rome? 

Under a spreading chestnut tree there 
is no place like home! 

When Freedom from her mountain 
heights cried, Twinkle, little star; 

Shoot if you must this old gray head, 
King Henry of Navarre! 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue cas- | 
tled crag of Drachenfels; 

My name is Norval, on the Grampian 
Hills, ring out, wild bells! 

If you’re waking call me early, to be 
or not to be! 

The curfew must not ring tonight! 
Oh, woodman, spare that tree! 

Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stan- | 
ley on! And let who will be 
clever: 

The boy stood on the burning deck, 
but I go on for ever!” 

His elocution was superb, his voice 
and gesture fine; 

His schoolmates all applauded as he 
finished the last line. 

“TIT see it doesn’t matter,” Robert 
thought, “what words J say, 

So long as I declaim with oratorical 
display!” 


still 


was 


who 


Why 








—London Tid-Bits. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
“ JOHN BARLEYCORN.” 





By May Myrtle. 

Dear long neglected Home Circle 
friends: I call this time to protest 
against the misleading sentiments of 
Mrs. J. T. Mardis. I would refer her, 
first of all, to the Saturday Evening 
Post, and request her to read care- 
fully Jack London’s masterful life 
ytory, “John Barleycorn,” and then 
in the same publication I would ask 
her to ponder seriously on the sig- 
nificance of an anti-suffrage cartoon 
which appeared in the copy of May 3. 

In this cartoon the political boss, 
the white slaver, the saloon keeper, 
child labor promotor, and others of 
same class are represented in the act 
of presenting bouquets and compli- 
ments to a nondescript creature por- 
trayed as an anti-suffragist. 

If Jack London’s pathetic reason— 
why he voted for female suffrage does 
not convert Mrs. Mardis, perhaps a 
knowledge of the bad company she is 
in will effect a change of attitude con- 
cerning this subject. 

I remember when a Kansas City 
mayor tried to have an ordinance 
passed to prevent women from wear- 
ing the flowing, form-concealing, com- 
fortable “Mother Hubbard” dress. For- 
tunately his council had more sense 
than he had, and the ordinance did 
not disgrace the statute books. 

As to women in business, and there 
are thousands of them—they are just 
as lady-like, far more intelligent, just 
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ty in one week. Price, 50c 
Agents wanted. Big seller 
and profits. THE BEAUTI- 


| stories. 
. drawl, the “r’s” touched lightly, “were” 


as good housekeepers and mothers 
when they happen to have homes and 
families as are the women who are 
seldom outside their own houses, and 
who know practically nothing beyond 
their contracted domestic domain. 

The restricted, tied-down woman is 
the disaffected woman, providing she 
thinks, and can understand economic 
conditions as applied to herself and 
those of her sisters in like state of 
servitude. 

I can have a little patience with 
people like Mrs. Mardis, for once upon 
a time I confess I viewed the matter 
similarly, and wrote slushy diatribes 
against female suffrage and threw 
huge bouquets at our noble law-mak- 
ers, and our honest patriotic good 
men who were so grandly conducting 
political affairs. I knew no better, 
but now with the search-light play- 
ing on municipal, civic and national 
matters, showing everywhere graft, 
fraud, lying and every form of cheat- 
ing that an evil mind can formulate, 
I am heart and soul a suffragist, and 
more than that, I vision a dawning 
day when not only seven states, but 
all the states in our dear country 
will give the ballot to those who have 
always been the best conservators of 
public health and morals. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
SOME FOLK-STORIES. 





By Pine Burr. 


When the refreshments were serv- | 
|ed to the group of southerners, some 


one began, “Do you remember the 
beaten biscuits our old black mam- 
mys used to make,” and from that on 
there seemed. to be no pause in the 
Imagine the soft southern 


is “wur,” etc., and you shall have 
some of the best I heard. | 
Mrs. Lyle said: “One morning 


when my mother was busy, ‘Pink,’ the 
daughter of mammy, came in and 
stood around after the ‘Mornin’ Miss 
Lyle. Is you all well dis morning?’ 
until mother said, ‘Well, Pink,’ what 
1s it you want?’ ‘Why mammy done 
sent me over to see ef you all would 
lend her a pie pan, she’s gwine to 
make we all a squash pie fur dinner.’ 
She got the pie pan, but still stood 
waiting. ‘Anything else, Pink?’ ‘Why, 
yessum, she done want to know ef 
you all will let her have some spice 
to go in de pie.’ After the spice was 
handed to her she didn’t leave, but 
hung around until mother said, ‘What 
else, Pink?’ ‘Well, she said she’d shore 
cone pay it back if you’d lend her 
a cup of sugar.’ So, the sugar forth- 
coming, she kept her stand until she 
got the milk and eggs, some flour and 
lard, but ‘mammy dun had de squash 
a cookin.’ So she went away with 
the happy prospects of a squash pie 
for dinner.” 


A man said: “TI had a fine patch 
of watermelons, but as they ripened, 
a dozen would go out of the patch 
every night until I saw if I ever tast- 
ed a ripe one, I must fall on some 
plan to save them. Taking the young 
darkey boy, about 16, that worked 
about the place, aside, I swore him 
to perfect secrecy. Got him to swear 
he would never tell another darkey of 
our plan. I took him with me to the 
patch and with a paper of white pow- 
der, tomesimply flour,to him arsen- 
ic; we scratched on the green rind 
with a pin and sprinkled the flour 
around through the patch on the best 
melons. Needless to say,I enjoyed the 
rest of my melons myself, for from 
that night on no darkey entered the 
patch, as the boy circulated the news 
well, as IT knew he would. 

“My mother had a darkey woman, 
‘Little,’ to wash and iron for us, for 
she was quick and a fine hand to 
wash and fron. We didn’t own ne- 
groes, so mother hired ‘Little’ and 
would pay her by the day, but she 
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never got through paying her, as 


at the end of the day she would come 
begging for something she had seen, 
and set her heart on generally some 
cast-off ‘finery’ of mother’s. At one 
time it was a pair of cloth gaiters, too 
large for mother, so she had never 
worn them to even get the ‘new’ off 
of them. They were a tight squeeze 
for ‘Little,’ and next wash day she 
told mother, ‘I tell you when I went 
to meetin’ Sunday dem niggers all des 
made much admiring of my feet wid 
dem gaiters on.’ She got so she cop- 
ied mother in her dress, wearing the 
little black dress bonnet, the fine 
black shoulder shawls, then so styl- 
ish, the black ‘alpacka’ dress until on 
Sundays when she went by to “meet- 
in’” we children would laugh at moth- 
er, for as ‘Little’ was near the same 
stout figure the resemblance in the 
back was pretty good. Of course, she 
helped herself to a little tea, coffee, 
soda, etc., when she was at work. One 
time some soda was lying tied up in 
a paper on a shelf and quite a bit 
was gone when ‘Little’ had gone home 
but next time she was back she ques- 
tioned as to what the paper bundle 
contained, being a little afraid to use 
it until she knew. Mother said, ‘Good- 
j}ness, “Little,” let that alone, don’t 
|you know arsenic when you see it.’ 
|‘Well, fur de Lord sakes,’ she answer- 
| ed, with her eyes rolling, ‘What fur 
|duz you all kep sich things layin’ 
|aroun’. You white folks ’ll] dun get 
somebody killed.’ ”’ 

The preacher said: “A darkey had 
| been fishing and had the good luck 
to catch a fine large fish which he 
had strung on a piece of bark and 
thrown over his shoulder and walking 
slowly home was joyfully talking to 
himself and to the fish in this wise: 
‘Um, hah! When I gets you home 
I’se gwine to have one good mess. 
I shore is, fish.” A white fellow that 
vas a ventriloquist watched him com- 
ing and heard the conversation that 
Pete kept up. So keeping out of sight 
he answered for the fish, ‘What you 
goin’ to do with me?’ ‘Huh,’ with 
a quick swing of the fish off his 
| shoulder, throwing it in front of him, 
Pete said: ‘You des a fish, you kyant 
talk, you kyant.’ After a good look 
at the fine fish he shouldered him 
again and went on. ‘Yes, sir, when 
I get you home I’se gwine to fry you, 
I is. Oh, my!’ The fish said, “You 
is goin’ to do what?” Once more the 
astonished darkey threw the fish in 
front of him and after a good look, 
said, ‘You kyant talk, I dun told you, 
you’s nuffin but a fish, you is.’ Once 
more the joy of possession filled his 
soul and he started on. ‘Oh, yes, I’se 
gwine to have one good mess of 
fish, I is.’ ‘Oh, Pete, what you goin’ 
to do wid me?’ With a quick jerk 
he threw the fish off in the middle of 
the road and said ‘I’se gwine to leave 
you right dare, dat’s what I’se gwine 
to do wid you.’ Needless to say, the 
white man got the fish.” 











Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
SPRING PESTS. 





By Harriet. 

At the risk of being considered 
pessimistic—which I am not—I must 
observe that one drawback to my en- 
joyment of the spring and early sum- 
mer is that bane of housewives, the 
pest of insects. 

Few people can now be ignorant of 
the harm wrought by the terrible 
house fly, since the newspapers and 
magazines keep continually before our 
eyes warnings of the deadly menace 
which these little winged things are 
to human health and life. Therefore, 
it behooves us, one and all, to bar 
and screen them out, to keep wary 
watch lest even one of the species 
invades the home, and to make un- 
ceasing war upon them. 

Last year my days were made bur- 
densome and my nights were haunted 
by those obnoxious things—roaches. 








LADIES’ EMBROIDERED SHIRT WAIsTs, 
CORSET COVERS AND APRONS FREE! 





b Nee iS ane” Ig ’ 
EMRBOIDERED SHIRT WAIST, No. 

Hand-Embroidered Shirt waists are the 
delight of all dressy Women. The charm- 
ing design illustrated herewith is stamped 
in the finest manner on 2 yds of tine white 
lawn (40 inches wide) enough to make any 
style of waist. 

Our supply of these waists is limited, so 
send us at once one subscription to CO, 
MAN’S RURAL WORLD $1.00 a year and we 
will send you one of these beautiful Waists 
absolutely free 

We also carry the same 
hirt waist opening in the front, 


1631, 


design for a 
so state 


‘vile wanted when ordering. 





BEAUTIFUL CORSET COVER, No. 1652. 
This elegant corset cover is stamped ready 


» embroider on a very good quality of 
fine Nainsook. You will never find a neater 
design, the button hole edging gives a 


lainty finish to armholes and neck. If you 
lo not have such fine undergarments it is 
vour own fault when you can get them at 
o cost to you like you can these. There 
ire none so poor that cannot afford them. 
Our Offer: Send us one vearly subscrip- 
tion to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD at $1.00 
. year and we will send you one of these 
‘eautiful corset covers, by mail prepaid 





THIS BEAUTIFUL APRON, No. 3%, 
GIVEN AWAY FREE. 
Just to further introduce COLMAN’S RU- 
r:AL WORLD ,we are going to give away 


1.000 of these beautiful and useful Fancy 
\prons, during the next few weeks. Han 
'tmbroidered Tea Aprons are always in great 
demand among ladies and girls, and this is 
en article anyone would be proud to own. 
\We offer this beautiful apron stamped on 
Vine White Lawn including piece for pocket 
and strings: also a six months’ subscription 
to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, which is an 
vp-to-date farm paper, with departments 
for all the family, ete., for only Fifty Cents: 
Send money order, stamps or coin at once. 
lon’t miss this great offer, because our SUuP- 
rly will not last very long. wal 
The above offers refer to new.or rene ; 
rubscriptions. If you are a subscriber joes 
your paper dated ahead for a year or tw 
and get these beautiful and useful articles 
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1 sledge hammer: :::;......... 4.50 
410m; powGers iC eee 3.00 Camera and Complete Outfit 25c 
So Me OT Ly. Ib .25 A little beaut Sere't 
gb Ray . 7 e . Sure to 
1 pair sheep shears......... 2.50 please. Leatherette cover- 
* 3 sickles (supposed to cut oe emer gné complete 
, : " ates, aper, 
Sarsaparilla WHERE WAH) £65 eu 3.75 chemicals, B any with’ oom: 
3 yards domestic cotton...... 3.00 as ET ees Bod any 
4 ne Ti can take 
Cures all humors, catarrh and a eee > eee 75 © pictures of landscapes, 
. lj that tired |2 108: shot..-.--.-.--..e.e. Ps) ; Buildings, Friends, etc. No 
rheumatism, relieves that tire ppt agg Bg ts Mia 300 ,dark room required. No 
. tores the a etite yards e snhirting...... 3. printing. Pictures taken 
feeling, res Ppp FF I4BRO6, DEM... cinccian « Skank tor 50. | — augahes in 2 minutes. 
cures paleness, nervousness, | 1 blacking ball (supposed | wen py ee PT oe use Gicnel secre tr oak 
builds up the whole system. shoe blacking) ............ 12% cels post for only 25c silver or 8 for 60c. 
t it today in usual liquid form or |1 skein of silk............... 12 
ancolated tablets called Sarsatabs- | 1 gozen buttons.............. pos Root Sales Co. 
<r a een oa terns tee caida e oe 2.50 | 224CN EAST 14TH ST., NEW YORK. 
First, the big black variety; later on,/ > sajt kettles................ 17.20 
the smaller, lighter colored croton-bug | 1 yard of crepe............. 50 
threatened to take possession of the | 7% yards Linsey (note price 
premises. With insect powder and| of dress goods)........... 7.50 FINE SIGNET RING AT FACTORY PRICES, M 
“pug medicine” I fought unceasingly |1 set cups and saucers...... 3.00 | “ eg oy oy we SILK RE NANTS 
until fall, At that time we changed | 9 jue handkerchiefs......... 4.50 : Guaranteed 20 years saute oh-ieaedunan : ux 3 mene 
| . . : - A dverti t ° eautifu o em- 
our abode, but all winter I have been |g yards diapers.............. 5.00 io yr “on nants for fancy work, quilts, portieres, 
worried by an occasional glimpse Of | 4 oynce cinnamon .......... 25 beautiful 14k. heavy fate tg We me — will make a 
, ‘ : 7 hz ’ old filled rings, ran spread. nd 10 ft 
an alert water-bug fleeting nimbly | 95 Ibs. No. 10 nails......... 6.25 soanné this enuseal of- i package of lovely cannes ni tae 
across a shelf or dogging about the | 1 hottie castor oil............ 250 fer. Your initial 4 — { part. return them and get 25 
edges of the kitchen sink. Knowing | ; pair silver spectacles...... 8.00 iron, aaa ter Ring Want a PO — 
hew they multiply, I expected swarms | 13%, yards calico at 56%c... 1.78 Card. M. 8, Bower Jewelry Co., Hol- ler, Pa Pa hts lt 
of them as soon as the warmer weath- | 51, yards silx................ gay | eR ee 
er should come, and I laid in a supply | 1% dozen of spoons........... 1.00 
of bug pewder and a “gun,” prepared |} quire paper................ 50 
to open a long and persistent siege. |§ handkerchiefs ............. 3.00 PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 
Among other measures of defense, I|§ nutmegs .................. 75 
tried scattering salsoda—the common | 1 quart brandy and bottle... 2.12% 9294. Ladies’ House Dress. 
wash soda—liberally in the kitchen | 91% yards cloth at $11 yd.... 27.50 Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
sink every night after the dishes were |] saddle ................... 24.00 and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
washed, puiting a lump or two in the 41% yards linen.............. 93% quires 6% yards of 44-inch material for 
sink strainer. To this, I attribute my/|1 brass candle stick......... 30 =| the 36-inch size. Price 10c. 


present freedom from these nuisances, | 
for, since the warm weather came, I 
have hardly seen a specimen of the 
race. 

The insect powder is excellent; 
with the gun one can puff it into the 
smallest space, thus driving out the 
insects where they can be seen and 
killed; but I have never found that 


Notice prices given are not retail; 


to pay another profit, but I have an 
idea the merchants were satisfied in 
those days with 
than now. 


lowing prices of farm produce: 


one merchant is buying from another | 
and of course the consumer will have | 


a smaller per cent | 


From other letters I take the fol. | 


it would prevent their reappearance at | Wheat, per bushel........... $ 62% | 
short intervals. Now, however, I am| Flour, per barrel............ 5.00 
in hopes that the soda has accom-| Dressed beef, per pound..... 02% 
plished the desired result and driven | Corn meal, per bushel........ 50 
the insects away. It may be that I | Butter, per pound............ 16 


am exulting too soon, and that I shall | White beans, per bushel...... 


have an unpleasant surprise party | To making, hauling and laying 

some day, or night, but I certainly| in fence rails at $1 per 100. 86.00 

have good ground for hope. | Appraisement of a steer in 1818, a 
I should be glad to: have other} white pided steer, with brown head 


housekeepers try this experiment, and | and neck, crumple horns, supposed to | 


be 12 years old, appraised at $20. 
Grandmother Duval owned 
acres of land, tax valuation 


if it works well, think it would be | 
well for each one to pass it along to | 
someone else. 

It stands us all in hand to aid one | 
another as much as possible in these 
Problems of the home, for united ac- | 
tion usually accomplishes far more 
than scattering effort can do. 


200 


which was schoo! tax. 


called the “Branch Bank” in 1818. 
In the year of 1842 two men gave a 


$10.00. | 
In 1870 she paid $19.80 taxes, $8.30 of | 


There was a bank in St. Genevieve | 


It has been some time since I have|note jointly for $1.68% for ar- | 
gathered with the sisters in the Home | ticles purchased at a sale. 
Circle of “the good old RURAL,” but | Clarksville, Sept. 1st, 1808—Re- 
neither they nor it were forgotten, | ceived of Joseph Smith 37 barrels of 


i salt belonging to Captain Amos Bird, 
on storage for him.—C. Duvall. 
Blacksmith’s bill year 1825: 


om I give hearty greeting to one and 
all, 











HANDED DOWN TO THE FIFTH | To one new aX............0+000: 2.04 

GENERATION. To mending one hammer spring .04 

To facing one pisson..........- .06 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I had left /To making one roller..........-- .02 
M my possession at the death of | 

Grendfather Kenner, about seventy-| Total .........--.+eeeeeeeeees $2.16 


The ‘bill following gives the price 


five letters, copy of bills and wills, the | 
of bacon one hundred and nine years 


dates of some are as far back as 109 
years. They are concerning the busi- | ago. 

hess affairs of great-great-grandmoth-| Mr. Joseph W. Hays, to Amos Bird, 
er Duvall, my wife’s grandmother. | Dr., to 71% pounds of bacon, $5.98, 

What is most interesting to mej} March 25th, 1803. 

found among these papers is a bill of | Following is a tax receipt. No 
Merchandise purchased from one firm | date; no state or county given: Re- 
by another, the list of which in part | ceived of Joseph D. Duvall 49 cents 
follows, also other lists showing prices | tax charged on 114 acres of land sur- 
paid for farm products by merchants. | vey 81, T. 36, R. 10, it being the tax 








Blacksmith bills, notes, titles, etc.,| for the year 1840.—Joseph D. Simp- 
Svea. /son, Collector. E. W. GREER. 
as of goods purchased year 1817: 
r yards cashmere......... $ 8.25 A Simple Remedy 

Ibs. tobacco. ............0+: 1.12% 

ID cis anal axes he 50 eo 
1 bottl er | qual parts of ammonia an u 
dy Ceo ho Sn bene |pentine will take paint out of cloth, 
1 pint ou Sal ests Sities <0 37% | no matter how dry it may be. Fresh 

French brandy........ 1.87% | : 
lbs. powder 3.18 | paint can be easily removed from 

1 pair spurs ... PT Lait 3.90 | woolen fabrics by rubbing it between 
2 spades vee Stet eteeaee 4.50 | the hands. 











9550. Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in five sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. It requires 7 
yards of 36-inch material for a 86-inch 
size. Price 10c. 


9420. Boys’ Suit. 
Cut in four sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 
years. It requires 3 yards of 44-inch 
material for the 3-year size. Price 10c. 


9545. Girls’ Dress. 
Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. It requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material for a 6-year size. Price 10c. 


9549. Ladies’ One-Piece Night Gown. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 3 yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. Price 
10¢. 


9567. Ladies’ Dress With Chemisette. 

Cut in five sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. It requires 
5% yards of 44-inch material for a 36- 
inch size. Price 10c. 





9546. Ladies’ Skirt. 

Cut in five sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30 inches waist measure. It requires 
3% yards of 44-inch material for a 24- 
inch size. Price 10c. 


9568. Girls’ One-Piece Dress. 
Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. It requires 3 yards of 36-inch 
material for a 10-year size. Price 10c. 


These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 821 Hol- 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No.....:.:.. Size...... Years 
Rae We. Waleee seo. SF% in 
NGMBO ccc ccccectccecs Co vocvevecser 
Address .......+.4+. Pocccgevosess 


RURAL WORLD readers should 


note that in ordering patterns for 
waist, give bust measure only; for 
skirts, give waist measure only, for 
children give age only, while for pat- 
terns of aprons say large small, or 
medium. 
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NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 





By C. D. Lyon. 

Grant and I put up forty rods of 
fence last week, ten-bar, 47-inch fenc- 
ing,on good locust posts, a rod apart, 
with barb wire on top. 

This makes us almost exactly a mille 
and three-fourths of such fencing on 
the 102-acre farm, and with about 100 
rods more we can say that we have the 
farm pretty well fenced. 

My idea of a thoroughly well fenced 
100-acre farm where a four-year rota- 
tion is practiced, is eight fields of 12 
acres each, but owing to the irregular 
lay of our farm, it would be next to 
impossible to so arrange it. 

May 1 found us done plowing, ex- 
cepting a small plot at the south end 
of the farm, where we will plant pop- 
corn and evergreen sweet corn for 
late. We had all our corn land but 
four acres harrowed by May 5, but 
will not plant much before the 10th, 
or until the land warms up. 

Our fertilizer will be a 1-8-4 on part 
of the corn, reinforced with 29 pounds 
of potash per 100 pounds, and on part 
we will use a 2-6-6. We would have 
used 2-6-6 on all of it but our agent 
was out of this brand and we had to 
take the one that seemed next best. 

After dinner May 5, the boys took 
the new No. 1 steel-gear Bill Galloway 
spreader, and at half past four o’clock 
had seven full loads of box stall horse 
stable manure hauled 90 rods from the 
stables and spread, spread ten times 
better than anybody could do it by 
hand and 100 times easier. 

Ours is the first spreader in the 
township south of the county seat; no, 
there is one other, which takes three 
heavy horses to pull it on unbroken 
land, but our 2,350 pound team handled 
the No. 1 easily, even on the soft 
plowed ground, 

The neighbors thought that perhaps 
our George horse might take a notion 
to “fly up” when the machine went to 
spreading, as he don’t stand for much 
heavy draft work under all circum- 
stances, but the team moved it right 
along, and Harry says that the draft 
is not more than half as great as he 
expected it to be. 

We usually make five wagon loads 
of manure to the half day, hauling 80 
to 90 rods, two men loading and 
spreading with forks, but the boys say 
that with two loading and the machine 
doing the spreading, they will get out 
eight loads per half day. 

The one great point with us in favor 
of a spreader is, we will be able to 
cover so much more land than we 
were able to do when using forks, as 
the spreader tears the manure up and 
distributes it so much more evenly 
than we can do it by hand, that we can 
make our 50 to 75 loads per year 
cover fully 50 per cent more land than 
by the old way. 

Our new check row corn planter 
with fertilizer attachment wil! be set 
up this week, so we have got tired of 
the old plan of hiring one. We check 
part of our corn and drill! part, but we 
know that the drilled corn yields the 
best. The main point in favor of 
checking, is, that one can cultivate 
checked corn with less labor than 
drilled corn, especially of wet seasons 
when weeds grow fast, and all farmers 
know they do grow fast sometimes. 

Our next “machine” will probably be 
a gasoline engine of about 4% horse- 
power, something heavy enough to run 
feed grinder, sheller and feed cutter. 
It is more than likely that after the 
present year we will keep more stock, 
especially milk stock, and this will call 
on us to conserve our forage. In the 
past we have had to study how to use 
up the fodder from our corn crop, and 
we have fed it so liberally as to waste 
a great deal, the object being to work 
it down into manure so that it could go 
back on the land just where we want 
it. With more stock we will cut the 
fodder and thus make it go almost 
a half farther in feeding, then with the 


clover hay in prospect, we will be in 
good shape for feeding double our 
present stock. 





IS THE FARMER ASLEEP? 





When the farmer in such great 
wheat growing states as | Missouri, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas realize how 
the apparent protection of ten cents 
per bushel upon foreign wheat and 
the admission of foreign milled flour 
duty free affects the earnings of his 
farm, there is sure to be an outcry 
that will make itself unmistakably 
heard in Washington. 

The truth is, that under the present 
provision of the Underwood bill there 
will be no protection on wheat be- 
cause foreign milled flour will be ad- 
mitted free. 

The result will be that mills in 
Canada, Argentina, Australia and oth- 
er wheat growing countries, and es- 
pecially in Great Britain, whose flour 
mills located on the docks of her 
principal ports, draw wheat from all 
over the world, will ship flour to 
New York and other American sea- 
board markets, and sell there at less 
than a United States mill could man- 
ufacture the same grade of flour from 
wheat grown in the United States. 

A Canadian miller likewise would 
flood the interior and seaboard mar- 
kets with flour below the bare cost 
price of the United States miller sell- 
ing in competition. 

The immediate results will be that 
the American miller can only buy 
American grown wheat at a price in 
competition with foreign grown wheat, 
raised by the underpaid, underfed la- 
borers of Russia, South America, In- 
dia and other countries, whose stand- 
ards of living are far below that of 
the American farmer. 

The salvation of the American 
wheat grower depends upon the Amer- 
ican miller, who asks no favor, but 
simply seeks an equal opportunity 
with foreign millers in the home mar- 
ket. 

Every farmer is vitally interested 
in this question, and he should there- 
fore lose no time in communicating 
his views to the congressman from 
his district, and to the United States 
senators from his state. He should 
arouse his neighbors to the gravity 
of the situation, and through his lo- 
cal farmers associations or granges 
utter a loud and insistent protest. 

The duty on foreign wheat does 
not help the American farmer unless 
there is an equal duty on the prod- 
ucts of foreign wheat. 

As the Underwood bill is now well 
on its way to passage any action to 
be effective must be immediate. 

Farmers and farmers associations, 
the time is short, write your senators 
and congressmen immediately to see 
that a duty be placed on wheat prod- 
ucts equal to the duty placed on 
wheat. 





Representatives from Ava, Hartville, 
Mountain Grove, Cabool and Mansfield 
met at Dr. F. H. Riley’s office Thurs- 
day evening for the purpose of forming 
a fair circuit. Seymour had been in- 
vited, but failed to send a representa- 
tive. The various towns were repre- 
sented as follows: Ava, H. S. Wilson; 
Hartville, C. W. Evans, Hoke Steele 
and G. W. Summers; Mountain Grove, 
J Frank Neighbors and Roy Baker; Ca- 
bool, Ben Mires; Mansfield, C. L. 
Beach and Geo. B. Freeman. Dates 
for the various fairs were arranged 
as follows: Mansfield, Sept. 24, 25, 26, 
27; Ava, October 1, 2, 3, 4; Mountain 
Grove, Oct. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; Hartville, 
Oct. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18; Cabool, Oct. 22, 
23, 24, 25.—Mansfield Mirror. 





You can run a four-line small ad 
four times for $1. Count the words. 





One cent a word, 


hing up cloddy and he said: 








ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


The fly-swatters tell us that a single 
fly in April will produce 7,600,000,000 
in September. If this is true it is per- 
fectly awful to think what a married 
fly can do.—Louisiana Press-Journal. 





Something over a year ago Wm. Van 
Booven purchased of George Long 80 
acres 1% miles east of town for $7,- 
000. This week Billie sold it to E. L. 
Allen for $7,500, which makes it right 
at $95.00 an acre. They will move to 
it next November.—New Haven Lead- 
er. 


John §S. Clare was in town Monday 
to secure a Duroc-Jersey male hog he 
purchased from the Experiment Sta- 
tion at the University at Columbia. Mr. 
Clare is making the right start in live 
stock to become a successful farmer 
and stock raiser—Montgomery Stand- 
ard. 

The Ladies’ Civic League of Macon 
has done a great deal of service for 
their town, but none perhaps that will 
give more genuine joy than the in- 
stallation of a buttermilk tank in the 
city’s rest room. You drop a coin in 
the slot, and presto! a glass of fine, 
fresh, ice-cold buttermilk.—Vandalia 
Leader. 

J. G. Crawford, near Molino, Mo., is 
feeding 100 yearling heifers. They 
cost him $22 per head last fall. Milt 
Householder says they would bring 
347 right now. Crawford gives them 
a scientific blend of ensilage, cotton- 
cake and corn, Sterling Carter of the 
same vicinity is feeding 65 steers, J. 
Vigel 65 and John Blum 45. Milt 
Householder paid $525 to George Free- 
man for a pair of coming three-year- 
old mules.—-Mexico Ledger. 


P. R. DeFord, E. L. Griggs and oth- 
ers, west of town, unloaded a car of 
ground limestone rock shipped here 
from the Seiler quarry at Wabash 
Crossing last week, and scattered it 
upon their farm lands. They have de 
cided that their lands need lime. It 
is in the nature of an experiment, and 
future crops will tell the tale. We 
hope that other farmers will watch the 
outcome of this experiment. The men 
have made an examination of their 
land and find it lacking in limestone 
qualities.-—Altamont Times. 


Robert H. Hudson came to Perry- 
ville last Monday to attend the Busi- 
ness Men’s League meeting at night. 
In speaking of the benefits of silos he 
told us that he had wintered 10 head 
of young steers with no idea of fat- 
tening them, but to keep up in good 
condition. He fed each about 20 
pounds of ensilage a day through the 
winter and when he turned them on 
the pasture in the spring, the 10 head 
had gained 990 pounds, almost 100 
pounds each. This is a mighty good 
record when it is remembered that the 
old way of wintering stock rarely put 
on any weight and many lose.—Perry 
County Republican. 


Tom R. Douglass came in from 
Columbia last Thursday night for a 
short visit with his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jas. G. Douglass. Tom has been 
working hard the past winter and is 
making good. He has recently been 
raised to the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor of Agronomy at the University 
at a salary of $140 per month. Tom is 
one of the ablest young men in the 
service of the University. He was 
always one of the high men in the 
stock judging and other contests be- 
tween Missouri and other state uni- 
versities. Is now Secretary of Mis- 
souri Corn Growers’ Association and 
makes a spectalty of agricultural ex- 
hibit work for the college. He will 
go higher yet is our prediction.— 
Shelbina Democrat. 


J. B. Wayman of Warrensburg town- 
ship was a visitor Saturday. We ask- 
ed him if his corn ground was break- 
“T haven’t 
a clod in my fields, except in paths 





made by stock, bigger than a hen epp» 
This seemed a little strange untips 
explained that he had diskeg 

his land ahead of the plow. 

he will have a good seed bed if he 
not plant until July. Does it not seem 
a little strange that some meg Who 
have only 80 to 100 acre farm “fing 
no time to disk ahead of the Dlow 
when this man with over 750 acreg t, 
look after has time to do this, Ben 
Sams says: “We disked a part of 
our up land and left a part of it, and 
it makes a big difference to disk jt» 
The dryer it gets the better disking 
pays.—Holden Progress. 


The Executive Committee of the 
Marion County Corn Growers’ Asgo- 
ciation met in the office of County 
Farm Adviser H. H. Laude, April 30 
and arranged definite plans for the 
biggest corn show to be held this 
fall that Marion county has ever hag 
The first step is to get a great many 
boys to enter the acre-yield contest. 
The inducements certainly are fine 
There will be a number of local ¢op. 
tests in various parts of the county at 
which prizes will be offered.  Thege 
prizes already decided upon for the 
county contest are $25 for first, $15 


for second and $10 for third. In aq 
dition to this the Missouri Com 
Growers’ Association offers a gold 


watch guaranteed for twenty years 
as first prize in this section at the 
state shows.—Palmyra Spectator. 


In coming over the Current River 
and road and at a point a little ways 
above Van Buren one day last week, 
a gentleman said to the writer that 
a tract of 6,000 acres of rough lands 
there were being denuded of all the 
timber and would be fenced for graz 
ing purposes. It has been figured 
that two or three acres of that rough 
hill land will be equal to one acer 
of the land in Oklahoma and Texas 
where grazing has been carried o 
for so long, but where the land és 
now being taken from the gram 
for farming purposes. All the level 
and good spots of this 6,000-acre tract 
are to be fenced off and put in blue 
grass, and when the sod is sufficient. 
ly matured the inside fences will be 
removed and the cattle allowed to 
graze on it too. By this process, it 
is figured the blue grass will be scat- 
tered over the whole tract and will 
bring up the grazing value of the 
land to that of the Oklahoma lands. 
If that scheme works up there in Car 
ter county, it can be worked _ here 
in Ripley county and many acres of 
low-priced lands can be utilized that 
way.—Doniphan Prospect-News. 


Alva Beall, the fancy poultry rais 
er returned last week from a spt 
cial trip down in the Ozark country 
where he went to sell a fine pen 0 
white Leghorn chickens. The purchas 
er is G. V. Reddin of Doniphan, Mo, 
and the price paid was $100 for the 
pen of 5. These birds were the one 
Mr. Beall had entered in the Stale 
Egg Laying contest last fall (winnit 
several ribbons) and Mr. Reddin hes 
been after them ever since the clos 
of the contest. Mr. Beall was wel 
pleased with the Ozark country ant 
says all this talk about these “Ozatk 
ers” being behind the times is 
“gas,” because a trip down there wil 
convince the most skeptical. He ¥® 
taken through an 800-acre peach 
chard and says the trees were | 
with blossoms, and he saw immed 
strawberry fields with the Jusciol 
berry as large as your finger nov 
Says the farmers have nice 
on their premises and the 
Current River flows down from 
mountains. They maintain 
houses in the mountains where 
fish and hunt deer and wild tune: 
Large gasoline launches ply the 
for miles, and the highways af 
in fine shape. Mr. B. contemplates * 
other trip down there this ; 
—Green Castle Journal. 
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RURAL WORLD 
WANT COLUMN. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


ONE CENT A WORD 


For each insertion. 


4 LINES 4 TIMES, $1. 


No ad accepted for less than 25 cents. 





—————— 


HELP WANTED. 





PPL IOP 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED— 
Splendid income assured right man to act 
as our representative after learning our 
pusiness thoroughly by mail. Former expe- 
rience unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness to 
jearn a lucrative business. No soliciting or 
traveling. All or spare time only. This is 
an exceptional opportunity for a man in your 
section to get into a big paying business 
without capital and become independent for 
life. Write at once for full particulars. Na- 
tional Co-Operative Realty Company, L-1560 
Marden Building, Washington, D. C. 








G00D HOME—Have good home for old 
lady or couple, where they can have 
daughter’s care; best refs.; reasonable rates. 
Ad. Mrs. Jannetta Knight, Gentry, Ark., 
Box 246. 





One Thousand Agents Wanted to sell a 
Self-heating Sead Iron. Fuel and la- 
bor saver. Pay salary or commission. 
ents make $16.00 to $20.00 per day. 
rite Imperial Sad Iron Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., Box 90. 








FARMS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—S80 acres, 5 A. cultivation, good 

fence, 3-room house; fine timber; 3 miles 
from Roby, Texas Co., Mo. Price, $600.00; 
$125.00 down, balance $10.00 per month. 
Talbert Taylor, Houston, Missouri. 





ARKANSAS FARM of 80 acres, 30 acres cul- 
tivated; dwelling house, barn, orchard, 
etc. Price, $5 per acre. ‘Terms, one-third 
cash down, balance one and two years. Box 


CHEAP, RICH ARKANSAS VALLEY lands 
on railroad. T. Sessions, Winthrop, Ark. 
FOR SALE—70-acre dairy, fruit, truck and 
poultry farm, 3 miles out on Jackson 
Pike; best road in the county. Will be sold 
for % cash, balance on 6 years’ time, with 6 
per cent interest. This is a snap, and the 
frst man with the cash gets a bargain. 
Come quick and see me. Lawrence Morrison, 

Cape Girardeau, Mo. 








SEED CORN. 

OPO 
SEED CORN, WHITE ELEPHANT— 
Pure selected quality of seed, graded, 
tested 96 per cent; heavy yielder, 100 
day corn, deep grained, large ears, spe- 
cial price. Single bushel $1.75, per two 
bushels $3.25, 5 bushel lots $1.50 per 
gshel, Shelled. Robt. Plate, Mexico, 


— 

SEED CORN—Reid’s Yellow Dent and John- 

son County White, from prize-winning 

oo test 99 per cent; in ear, per bushel, 

at, eetes, pee bushel, $2.25. Satisfac- 
ranteed. Shady Lane S$ 

Seeervilla tat y e@ Stock Farm, 








ay SEED CORN—As it is getting late 
ieee © season, and we still have about 75 
Hs 8 of Johnson County White seed corn, 
oe when husking in November, we will 
— 4& special low price in order to sell it. 
— seed, tipped and butted, $3.75 per 
an of two bushels; $2 per single bushel; 
con Ey is = yy mn price ever 

corn of equ uality. Cc. D. 
Lyon, R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. . 








CLOVER SEED. 
cow PEAS—First-class New Era Cow Peas 
or sale. Write for sample and prices. 


Reference: Blod et 
Blodgett, Mo, gett Bank. W. H. Allen, 
Se 





be PLANTS FOR SALE. 
Pte yd Clover at reasonable prices. Order 
or early spring delivery. Also, inocu- 
toons soil, for Alfalfa and Sweet Clover 
o- lating purpose; also seed. ‘With Plants 
rey is certain. Try them. Can be sent by 
cel post. Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, 
Falmouth, Ky. 


SWEE 

Cultivate OVER SEED—Large, biennial 

fertilise &, Variety, for hay, pasture and 
~ eer. Price and circular how to grow it 


* free on request. 
D., Falmouth, xy, Bokara Seed Co., Box 











POTATOES. 


—eoeors 


— SLIPS FOR SALE—Enormous, im- 
aie “4 Golden Beauty and Nancy Hall; will 
a om ipping about April 1 or 15 to July 1. 

prnyng lar and fifty cents per thousand all 

plant hg delivery guaranteed. Largest 
make in the South, four acres. You will 

Sena + 9 mistake in placing your order here. 

lions a your orders for May and June. Mil- 

dealer, Plants for sale. Special prices to 

rs. C. M. McKinney, Louise, Fla. 





SODBEY’s 
in, 


eady ¢ MPH SWEET POTATO— 
& Yi vd the table in 60 days after plant- 

x ds twice as much as any other 
Dlants in all the year around. Price of 
Teach yo, . per 1000. I guarantee plants to 

Dotate rf g00d order. Will send sample 
Godbey, with plants if requested. T. K. 


RURAL WORLD WANT ADS. 


RURAL WORLD WANT ADS. 


RURAL WORLD WANT ADS. 








POULTRY. 


HANLY’S FANCY PLYMOUTH RBOCKS— 
Barred, Buff and White. Eggs from Barred 
Rock pen No. 1, $5; 2‘and 8, $2.50 and $2.00 
per 15. All females in pen 1, first and sec- 
ond prize winners; ist on hen at Quincy, 
Springfield, Mo., Columbia, Mo.; 1st on pul- 
let at Mo. State Fair, Sedalia, La Belle, 
Monticello, Shelbina, Mo. Eggs from Buffs 
and Whites, $2 and $2.50 per 15. J. H. Hanly, 
Monticello, Mo. ggs at half price after 
May 15. 
OZARK STRAIN SINGLE COMB 
WHITE LEGHORNS—Bred to heavy 
weight. Egg record equal to the best. 
Get a June hatch for winter layers. 
Mammoth Pekin ducks. Eggs 5c. each, 
100 $4. Elm Branch Farm, 6. 8S. Hiner- 
man, Marshfield, Mo. 


30 SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORN 

EGGS $1. 25 years’ experience breed- 
ing the Leghorn. W. H. Bush, Eldorado 
Springs, Mo. 


SHIP YOUR POULTRY, EGGS, BUTTER, 

calves, lambs, wool, etc., to Harry M. 
Shanks Com. Co., 816 N. Fourth st., St. 
Louls. Refs.: International Bank. 














OZARK STRAIN BARRED PLYMOUTH 

Rocks, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds— 
Eggs $1.00 and $2.00 setting; $5.00 hundred. 
Red cockerels, $2.00 to $5.00 each. Good 
stock at bargain prices. E. M. Pinto, St. 
James, Missouri. 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Egegs for 
hatching, $1.00 per 15; $6.00 per hundred. 
Breeding stock surpassed by none; satisfac- 


POULTRY. 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK EGGS 
for gale, 10 cents each, or $1.00 sitting. 
Mrs. A. Brower, Rinehart, Mo. 








BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
No. 1 Farm Stock.—Price, # per set- 
ting of 15. MRS. C. D. LYON, 

R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 





INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—American, Eng- 

lish and White strains of prize-winning 
layers; mating list free. Marian Holt, Sa- 
vannah, Mo. 





MAMMOTH WHITE TURKEYS — Largest 

tom weighed 61 Ibs. Eggs, $3 per 12. 
Barred P. Rock eggs, $2.50 per 16; circuler 
free. Geo. W. Wingo & Son, R. 9—B, May- 
field, Ky. 








SWINE. 
—_—wrnaeeeeoeeeoeeeeaee eseen__ouoOSVo3U_G_leG_lee_lee_ceaee_ee_ereee eee 


100 REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 
for sale, $10 up; yearling boar, $35; 20 
bred gilts, will farrow in Aug. and Sept., $30 
to $35. Have sold stock in 40 counties in 
Mo. If wanting anything in above line, de- 
scribe it to J. B. Weller, Faucett, Mo. 





BERKSHIRES—Healthy, growthy, prolific. 
Pigs, $10 each. Bred gilts for June farrow, 
$40 each. H. H. Shepard, Pacific, Mo. 








LIVE STOCK. 








FOR SALE—A ten months’ old Red Polled 
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tion guaranteed. Mrs. Geo. Clough, Carroll- bull calf, eligible for registry. Address: 
ton, Illinois. T. H. Harvey, Effingham, Il. 
%, a * , E 


HAD TO RETURN THE MONEY 
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2, 
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Mr. McCurry Didn’t Have Enough Stock to Supply 


Soaseetoatons 


Soaio 


2, 
* 





Soecotontons 


Fulton, Mo., May 10th, 1913. 





About a year ago | had a 


The three first orders got the 


| had orders from Tennessee, Arkan- 


5s the Orders Received Through a Rural 

> World “Small Ad.” 

* 

& Missouri School for the Deaf, 

= Office of F. Bion McCurry, Steward, 

b3 

% 

+ COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

z Dear Sirs:— 

5 | have found that your paper is a splendid medium 
x through which to sell calves. 

5 surplus of male calves; | sent you $1 and a little notice of 
*° what | had, and in less than two weeks they were all sold 
A to parties in New Mexico, South Dakota and parts of 
& Missouri. This spring | only had three Holstein calves for 
x sale, but after advertising them in the RURAL WORLD 
+ received orders for seven. 

= calves—one to La Junta, Colorado, and the other two to 
oe Concordia, Kansas. 

é sas and several from Missouri, but had to RETURN THE 
= MONEY, as ! run out of calves. 

° Yours truly, 


F. BION McCURRY. 


When I have any more 
for sale | will surely call on the RURAL WORLD. 


Bhesrctostoctontoatongeegeegesgengeegeegeegeegeedeeeeteeteeseeteetente teeteneeseetrstetonte arssresesenae nde soars sae scenaen eae 








SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS—Well 
mated birds; excellent type and color; 
prize winners; heavy, layers; 15 eggs, $1.50; 
30, $2.50. John Tuttle, Princeton, Mo. 





NOW is the time to buy eggs, $1.00 per 
15; chicks 12 1-2c each, range raised 
White Leghorns bred to lay. Kruse Poul- 
try Farm, Kirkwood, Mo. 





NOW is the time to get cheap eggs of the 
R. C., R. I. Reds, the great layers. 60c 
a setting, $3.50 a hundred. G. Kitterer, 
Concordia, Mo. 





PRIZE WHITE INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 
and Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs 
for hatching. Reasonable. G. D. Leggett, 
Morgan Heights, Carthage, Mo. ~ 





BABY CHICKS—550 eggs incubating; hatch 
May ist. Barred P. Rock, 12%c each. 
Brown Leghorn, 10c. All thoroughbred. Or- 
der early. E. W. Geer, Farmington, Mo. 
Phone, 341-R. 





MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS— Two 
flocks; unrelated; large frames, above 
standard weight. Eggs, $3.50 per dozen. 
Mrs. Peck, Nabb, Indiana. 





CHERRY R. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS.— 
Eggs from exhibition stock $3.00 per 15; 
range $1.00. Orders booked for baby chicks. 
Mrs. Wm. Price, Litchfield, Ill. 





SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS—EZees | 
from select fowls—the kind that lay— $3.60 
per 100. Bear Creek Farm, Palmer, Til. 





ANCONAS—lIdeal farm chicken. Best | 
layers, small _ eaters. Lays large, | 
white eggs. My breeding birds are 





beauties. 15 eggs, 31-98; SC exes, $2.00. | 





Waldo, Florida. 


T. Z Richey, Cannelton, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SOLOS 
TWO WHITE TABLE POTATOES raised 
from seed-ball, enormously productive, 
culled for five years to one type. No. 1 Barly, 
No. 2 late. Eyes, 6 for ten cents by mail. I 
have new onions, beets, beans, flowers, etc., 
and shall include some of such seeds with 
every 25-cent order for potatoes. H. Lowater, 
Rock Elm, Wis. 
LADIES, LOOK—FREE! Crochetted Silk 
Shade Ring with every Window Shade. 
Write for Samples and Prices. Acme Mer- 
cantile Company, 3841 Blaine Ave., St. Louis. 


FOUR-LEAF CLOVER BRINGS LUCK—Try 

a Clover Brand razor for thirty days; if 
not satisfied get your money back. Money 
returned to first buyer from each county, if 
you agree to show razor to friends. Try to 
be first. By mail, $1.50 or $2.00. F. Blake, 
Central Station, West Virginia. 











| WHY WORK FOR SMALL WAGES when 


you can earn a large salary by learning 
Gregg Shorthand and Typewriting and Book- 
keeping? We qualify you at home at small 
expense. Stenographers are wanted in the 
Government service, in public offices and by 
hundreds of business concerns, Good posi- 
tions and wages everywhere. Send for Free 
Catalog. Brown's Correspondence School, 
Dept.-K, Freeport, Illinois. 


“RATS AND MICE QUICKLY EXTER- 
MINATED. 

No cats, poisons or traps needed. Learn 

the secret and keep them away for- 


ever. Sure, yet perfectly harmless ex- 
cept to rodents. Georet originally cost 





| $100, but we will send it postpaid for 


only 26c.”. 
The above advertisement ae appear- 


ed in many magazines. will send 


CE Exterminator (which I 

know to be O. K.) and 20 fine assorted 

stcards for 12c. This i a Bargain. 

Saaress. Milten Boss, 44231 17th Ave., 
Rock Island, Illinois. 


you the genuine receipt for this RAT 
AND Ma 


| ject so far. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FARMERS—Fatten hogs on hay; hay 

fattens just as fast when prepared 
according to our secret formula. No 
machinery or chemicals required. Will 
also send Formula, how to make Hens 
lay all the year round, both for 25 cts. 
Information Bureau, 803 Turk 8St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


HOME BUSINESS—25 cts brings com- 
plete instructions for operating a 
home business. No competition. No 
experience requires, rier to-day. 
eck-Saunders 0., 4924 Margar » 
St. Louis, Mo a 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 

300,000 protected positions in U. 8S. service. 
Thousands of vacancies every year. There is 
a big chance here for you, sure and generous 
pay, lifetime employment. Just ask for book- 
let S-1176. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 


NEW 1913 EDITION. 
GOVERNMENT FARMS FREE.—Our 
1913 official 132 page book, “Free Gov- 
ernment Land,” Sescribes every acre in 
every county in the United States: it 














contains township and section plats, 
Maps, Tables, and Charts, showing 
inches rainfall annually, elevation 


Three Year Homestead Law approved 
June 6th, 1912, the 320-acre Homestead, 
Desert, Timber and Stone, Coal, Pre- 
emption, corte, Mining and other gov- 
ernment land laws. Tells how and 
where to get government lands without 
living on it. Application blanks, United 
States Patent. All about Government 
Irrigation Projects and map showing 
location of each. Real Eetate Tax 
Laws of each state, area in square 
miles, capital and population and other 
valuable information. Price 60 cents 
postpaid. Address COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD. This valuable book will be 
sent with new or renewal subscription 
to RURAL WORLD for $1.00. 


Horsemen Here’s Your Chance! 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE! 
FARRIERY 
The Art of Shoeing Horses 


Everyone who owns a horse should have a 
copy of “Shoeing Horses,” by R. Boylston 
Hall, who has been engaged in “balancing” 
the feet of horses for over 45 years. The 
author is now 74 years old and wishes to 
dispose of some 300 books at a price which 
will enable horse owners to buy without 
hesitation. The author wants to do some 
good in the way of increased comfort to the 
horse, and we have arranged to take the 
entire edition and send them to horse own- 
ers with a yearly subscription to 8 
RURAL WORLD for $1.25. Send in your 
order at once, as they won't last long. 

Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 

821 Holland Building, St. Louis, Mo 











Forest Grove, Oregon, March 16, 1913. 
Mr. R. Boylston Hall, 
40 State St., Room 43, Boston: 

Dear Sir—I wish to apologize for not ac- 
knowledging receipt of your book on Horse 
Shoeing before. Your book arrived just as I 
was moving, and I didn’t have time till a 
few days ago to read it. You eertainly de- 
serve full credit for your work and the con- 
gratulations of every horse owner, The easy 
and clear way you explain your principles 
makes it a book that everybody can read 
and understand, this alone being worth more 
than all the treatises written on that sub- 
Hoping that you are getting 
all the credit due to you, and egain thank- 
ing you for remembering me, I am, yours 
verv truly. (Signed) C. P. MeCAN. 


THE SUPPLY OF ORGANIC MATTER 
° IN THE SOIL. 





The most fundamental eause of de- 
creased soil productiveness in Missouri 
is the gradual depletion of the organie 
matter. A .good supply of organic 
matter in a soil is necessary, first, to 
keep the soil loose and friable; second, 
o maintain the supply of nitrogen; 
and third, to make available the min- 
eral plant foods through its decay. 
Commercial fertilizers will, for a time, 
bring remunerative results on worn 
land. 

The growing of grain crops is the 
most important cause of the depleted 
supply of organic matter in our soils. 
Organic matter cannot be maintained 
under grain farming, unless larger 
amounts of manure are added to the 
soil than can be made by feeding the 
grain crops. Where a man cannot buy 
manure, as is usually the case, it is 
necessary, therefore, to alternate grain 
crops with organic matter building 
crops, such * clover and cowpeas, 
either feeding all of these back or 
turning a part of them under. 

Thus far, we have lived largely upon 
the virgin fertility of our soils. From 
this time forth, we must learn to in- 
crease soil productiveness and main- 
taining of organic matter is the first 





principle.—M. F. Miller. 
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The Poultry Yard 


PUREBREDS FOR THE FARMER. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: There 
was a time when it was almost next to 
impossible to get the farmer to invest 
in purebred poultry. “Chickens are 
chickens” seemed to be the rule, and 
“chickens” it was. 

But conditions on the farm are 
changing, and in nothing has there 
been such an improvement as in the 
poultry line. 

Instead of “chickens’ being the play- 
thing for women and children, or as a 
means of earning a little pin money, 
the poultry department is considered 
to be one of the most important ad- 
juncts to farm operations. 


The farmer has become wise to the 
fact that it is possible to have winter 
eggs, which no longer is an idle dream, 
as was the belief in the days of our 
forefathers. The farmers, too, have 
discovered that it is economic to have 
commodious, comfortable winter 
houses, that for success there must 
not be a single mongrel permitted on 
the place. He has even gone a step 
farther, and invested in incubators and 
brooders that he may devote a part of 
the winter months to profit instead of 
comparative idleness. 

In short, he has in operation a com- 
plete poultry plant, and it has proved 
to be the best crop on the farm. That 
is the revelation of to-day, and the 
farmer makes the most out of it for 
the reason that he has the proper fa- 
cilities. 

The purebreds of the present day 
are so superior in utility that one sel- 
dom comes across a flock of cross- 
breds, and the one that keeps mon- 
grels is not of the class that is making 
a success. 

The fanciers of to-day deserve the 
credit for this change. It was to their 
skill that health, ruggedness and prac- 
tical qualifications became a part of 
the make-up of their breeds. So sharp 
has become competition in this line 
that the breeders of different varieties 
are working for egg records and meat 
supplies in preference to show room 
requirements. Even the- American 
standard of perfection has modified 
the laws of breeding so that utility will 
not be sacrificed. Truly we have en- 
tered an era when poultry becomes the 
food fowl instead of the show birds. 

It has been proved that, properly 
bred, pure bloods are more prolific lay- 
ers, giving a more uniform size and 
color to the eggs, and the young stock 
mature more uniformly and give better 
carcasses, and utilize the food con- 
sumed to better advantage, than is the 
case with either crossbreds or mon- 
grels. 

A mongrel is a conglomeration of 
different bloods, followed by continued 
haphazard mixture. It is possible to 
grade up a flock of mongrel hens by 
using purebred males; but it is not 
possible to go a step forward—in fact 
it will be two steps backward—to use 
a dunghill male on even purebred 
hens. The influence of the sire is two- 
thirds of the dam. 

Only a short while ago the writer 
was called to inspect a poultry plant 
on what was otherwise one of the 
finest farms he ever saw. Everything 
—buildings, stock, utensils, etc., were 
up to date. But down in one corner of 
that farm there were finely construct- 
ed houses filled to overflowing with 
dunghill hens. Is it any wonder that 
they did not pay for their feed? A 
dunghill hen is as hearty an eater as a 
purebred, but she cannot properly 
utilize that food. She has not the abil- 
ity. Three hundred head of mongrels 
on that farm did not give more than 
two dozen eggs a day. 

Could we prescribe a remedy? We 
did. Butcher every hen on the place 
and invest the proceeds in as many 
purebreds as the money will buy. Bet- 


ter have but 50 good fowls than 300 
mongrels. 

The farmer must book himself on 
the subject. There are scores of good 
works published, and a number of 
practical journals issued. Besides, the 
United States Government is continu- 
ally issuing free bulletins. It is up to 
the farmer to grasp the opportunity, 
and it is gratifying to know that he is 
gradually getting on the right side. 

M. K. BOYER. 





HINTS ON FEEDING BABY CHICKS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The hatch- 
ing season is on and it might be well 
to give a few suggestions as to how to 
feed or start baby chickens. 

The first two or three weeks of a 
chicken’s life is perhaps the most criti- 
cal time in its history. If you can get 
the chicks safely over this period, then 
your problem is nearly solved. Then 
any feed which will give best results, 
which will tend to decrease the mor- 

















CHAMBERLAIN’ S& 
PERFECT GHICK FEED’ 


ane outy @riginal Dry ag 4 Feed and the Werld’s s 

Le y Showyou,”’ winner of ational E 

Grove, Mo. with a record of 82 eggs in 82 Eatin Contesting 
soca Sy cola for $800, was raised on Chamberlain's Perf 


ave agents all over the U. 8., but if our agent tect Chick Heeg 
can make you special delivery prices on 100 Ib. lots, or more, 700, we 


W. F. Chamberlain Feed Co., 371 N. Commercial st., St, 
HAS NO EQUAL-NO CORN-NO BOWEL TROUBLE 













ing them beef scraps. We also cut up 
an onion occasionally and give to the 
youngsters. This furnishes them with 
green food and also seems to aid in 
keeping them healthy. After the 
chicks are about ten days old, we be- 
gin to feed a dry mash mixture made 
as follows: 

2 parts bran, 

1 part corn meal, 

1 part shorts or middlings. 

We mix in a little bone meal and a 

little fine charcoal and also include 
one-half pound of fine salt with every 
one hundred pounds of this dry mash. 























Barred Plymouth Rock. 








tality, is not expensive even if you 
have to buy it and pay a good price. 
You cannot afford to let anything 
stand in the way of providing the best 
feed obtainable to feed your chicks for 
at least the first three weeks after 
hatching. We have found that practi- 
cally every farmer and poultry raiser 
has a lttle different method of feed- 
ing. If you are getting good results, 
I should not advise you to change it. 
While the method mentioned here is 
perhaps not the best, yet it has prov- 
en to be simple and safe in most 
cases. 


Provide a hover for the hen and 
chickens, or a comfortable brooder for 
the incubator hatched chicks. Cover 
the floor with mustiness. Sprinkle a 
little fine grit over the floor and pro- 
vide a fountain of pure water. Place 
the chicks in the brooder but do not 
feed them for about forty-eight to sev- 
enty-two hours after they are hatched. 
The first food we give them is a little 
good grade commercial chick feed 


the floor. This is fed at morning, noon 
and night. As soon as they have 
learned to eat, we sprinkle this feed 
in the litter and let them have the 
fun of scratching for it. Between 
meals, about 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and about 2:30 in the afternoon, 
we sprinkle a little rolled oats or pin- 
head or steel cut oats on the floor. 
We provide all the sour milk or butter- 
milk we can get the chicks to drink 
from the first day until the stock is 
fully matured. We prefer this to feed- 





This is kept in a hopper or box where 
the chickens can eat it any time they 
become hungry. The same dry mash 
is used until the chickens have fully 
matured. If you cannot get sour milk 
or buttermilk, it will be necessary to 
add one-half part of dry beef scraps to 
the dry mash mixture. After the 
chicks are from two to three weeks 
old, we gradually change their grain 
food from the commercial chick food 
to a mixture of two parts wheat and 
one part cracked corn or kaflir corn. 
After the chicks are a month old, their 
grain food is all ted from hoppers. 
Try this method of feeding if you 
wish, but don’t give up your own if 
you're aiready succeeding wiih it. 
T. E. QUISENBERRY. 
Mountain Grove, Mo, 





There are golden goose eggs, and 
just common old goose eggs, says the 
Brunswicker, but we believe that Jesse 
Simons is entitled to first honors for 





which is sprinkled in a clean place on | 


exhibiting the biggest goose egg in 
| the county. Mr. Simons brought one 
lof the goose fruit to the Brunswickér 
Office last Saturday which measured 
11 inches around the long way and 6 
inches around the short way. Where’s 
a bigger one? 





The Chinese preserve their eggs in- 
definitely by drying them—the yolks 
and whites being first separated, and 
then each reduced to powder by evap- 
oration. In India butter is treated in 
much the same way, so that it never 
becomes stale and may be kept fresh 
100 years. The butter is boiled till all 
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EGGS FOR HATCHING—15 for 

30 for $2.75, 100 for $6.00. From 
hibition Barred Plymouth Rock i. 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns, gt Giet 

— a Ww GREE Glrocten free. 
ress E. a Lock : 
Farmington, Mo. Box 1M, 





——_ 
REDUCED PRICES OF EGGS, 
For the months of June, July and Au 
only we will sell White Wyandotte Ca. 
umbian Wyandotte and S. C. White L E 
horn Eggs at $1.25 per 15; $3 for 50; $ 
for 100. For Light Brahma Eggs, $2 for 
15; $3 fer 30. Address Michael K. Boyer 
Box 4, Hammonton, Atlantic Co, Ney 

Jersey. 


NATURE’S WAY 


The Most Instructive Poultry Boo} 
Ever Put on the Market, 


It deals with facts, not theories. Its teach. 
ings are based on the actual work, expe- 
rience and results obtained by its author o 
a plant of his own, covering @ period of i. 
teen years. It is designed as a text book 
for those just entering the poultry busi. 
ness and may be read with profit by thon 
already engaged in keeping hens. Its variow 
chapters cover every phase of the busine 
from shell to maturity. Nature's Princ. 
ples, Start Right, Selecting a Variety, Stand- 
ard vs. Utility, The Proper Mating of Breed- 
ing Stock, Hatching, Feeding, Rearing an 
Housing of the Chickens, Poultry House, 
Feeding and Caring for the Laying Stock 
How to Build Up the Business, Preparin 
Birds for Exhibition, and many other ohap- 
ters of equal importance, This informatio 
is clearly and concisely written and th 
work is worth its weight in’ gold to thon 
seeking real poultry knowledge. Its author 
is the well-known poultry writer, Mr. Arthu 
G. Symonds, who holds the distinction of eo- 
tributing to more poultry and farm pape 
than any other writer on poultry topics is 
America. The book is neatly printed on th 
best quality of paper, and is nicely illw 
trated with half-tones. Price, postpaid ii 
cents a copy. Address: 

COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
821 Holland Bidg., St. Lem 
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the water and curds are got ridd, 
and nothing remains but clear dil. 
When the oil cools into a solid it 
granulated, and in this form will re 
main fresh indefinitely. This is what 
they call ghee, and ghee s_ nothing 
more or less than dried butter. 





MAUD IN MISSOURI. 


Maud Muller on a summer’s day 
Resolved to make her meadow pay. 
With heart intent, and long insight 
She said, “I’ll run this manor right.” 
So first she built some chicken pens 
And placed within her full-blood hens. 
The house was one which she hal 
made— 
It was a fad which came and staye 
Four stories has this novel house; 
It’s vermin-proof as well as louse. 
The lower floor has scratching dust, 
The second feeds the hens—it must. 
The third is where the good hens lay, 
The fourth is where they sleep, ti 
say; 
But sleep or not—the gods may tell- 
Her chickens never did so well. 
They lay, they lie, and sit and set 
Her record no one beats, as yet 
Not one device she cannot make; 
She sells the plans for conscience sake 
She has a hen which by the way 
Laid two big eggs in one short day. 
She saves the chicks which might 
lost, 
And on all features cuts the cost. 
She finds the hens which will not lif 
Prevents the waste and makes 
pay. 
There’s not a fixture or device. 
There’s not a prey including OF 
Which not unless her guests 
"em, 
Has not been treated in her systel 
All roads lead to the Muller home 
As paths once led to ancient Rom 





Everybody reads the smal 
They are full of interest to 
and sellers. One cent a WO 
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SOUTHWESTERN EQUITY UNION 
CAMPAIGN SUCCESSFUL. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I have 
spent three months on the Rock Island 
and Santa Fe Railroads working for 
the Equity Union in Kansas and Okla- 
homa. I have started thirty-five 
good markets, and fourteen or fifteen 
Equity Union Exchanges will handle a 
fine crop of grain this year for the 
farmers instead of the Speculators. 

During the three months I traveled 
6,256 miles, delivered 71 lectures, ad- 
dressed 3500 farmers and sent 10,500 
printed postal cards and distributed 
about 3000 copies of our paper. Hun- 
dreds of good farmers at the thirty-five 
markets are meeting every month, 
reading a RURAL WORLD weekly, 
working for new members and boost- 
ing for their Equity Exchange. 

This campaign of organization and 
education must be renewed by our na- 
iional union when their busy time is 
A successful Equity Exchange 


over. 
must be established at each of the 
thirty-five unions and then the num- 
ber must be doubled again and again, 
until every good town in Kansas and 


Oklahoma has an Equity Union mar- 
ket instead of a Speculator’s market. 

I find no millionaires among the 
farmers. They have given the specu- 
lators too many millions. The specu- 
lators system is robbing many very 
poor people in Southwest Kansas. 
These people are honest and indus- 
trious and will make the desert blos- 
som as the rose if they are organized 
into the Equity Union and given the 
protection they deserve from parasites. 

Northwest Campaign. 

We are now arranging for our cam- 
paign in Minnesota, South and North 
Dakota. The Equity Union is giving 
special attention to the grain sections. 
We want the grain men organized and 
equipped to handle their golden crops 
at actual cost of handling. 

We work for honest, efficient man- 
agement and a large volume of trade 
in one channel. There: is economy 
and power in our methods of busi- 
ness. We request every farmer to 
send ten 2c stamps for the Equity 
Text Book. Cc. O. DRAYTON. 

Greenville, Ill. 





GOVERNMENT LAWS CANNOT 
HELP FARMERS WITHOUT 
ORGANIZATION. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Some 
facts and figures that were present- 
ed at the farmers’ conference might 
be of interest to our readers, who are 
in the complacent mood who say 
Iam doing pretty well on my farm, 
and if my neighbor is not it is no 
fault of mine; it is an undisputable 
fact, shown by the president of a 
large national bank of Chicago, that 
the farmers of Indiana has eight thou- 
sand dollars on an average invested, 
and averaged three hundred net on 
the investment, which is less than 4 
per cent on the investment. 

Illinois farmer has $10,000 invested 
and on an average his net gain last 
year was $4.00 or 4 per cent. We 
have some farmers who undoubtedly 
Make more on the investment, but the 
Majority make less. It is not so 
Much what one or a dozen make, but 
when the general average falls below 


dustry is decaying. This is what 
makes this issue a national issue. 
The farmer owns and controlls the 
land of this nation just as long as he 
makes the land a profitable asset of 
the nation, but when under any condi- 
tion he fails to make the farms supply 
enough food to feed the people and 
blindly pursues his vocation at a loss; 
he is no longer a valuable asset to 
the nation, and we must not forget 
that our government has the power 
of eminent domain, and if we do not 
know about this we would better 
learn; don’t forget that the people are 
the government and the people are 
fast coming back to their Own. For the 
past 20 years we have had a class 
government, but that class was not 
the farmer, nor it never will be just 
as long as the farmer refuses to or- 
ganize and co-operate in building ware- 
houses, elevators and storages. 


I find in my work for the Equity 
Union that we can always jind fair- 
minded men who are capable of think- 
ing for themselves that will start the 
movement in a neighborhood, and it 
falls to the lot of such men to be 
patient teachers. The poor fellow who 
has depended upon some business man 
or banker to do his thinking for him 
will never do or say anything but: 
“they won’t stick.” This expression 
comes from the fellow who is organ- 
ized and compelling the farmer to stick 
to him. Don’t censure such a man but 
rather pity and take him by the hand 
and lead him gently back into his own 
element. Three and four per centum 
is a very small amount to make on an 
investment when the packing compan- 
ies make such enormous profits from 
our products, one company’s sales 
amounting to $175,000,000, which if 
you will take the time and think it out 
you will find that this one branch of 
the meat trust or corporation fre- 
quently make from 75 to 100 per cent 
profit. If we had a large corporation 
among ourselves and were co-operat- 
ing among ourselves instead of co- 
operating with the meat corporations 
to their advantage, we as producers 
could compel them to divide profits 
with us by regulating the supply to 
the demand and giving them just what 
they can consume, but remember that 
it will require intelligence and sound 
business principles and honest dealings 
among ourselves to do this, which is 
beyond doubt the only way in which 
the American farmer will save himself 
from the modern Shylocks. Men of 
affairs are afraid to let the farmer 
know the exact condition, but we know 
more than we are supposed to know 
and a clean breast would aid in adjust- 
ing matters. 


How can the farmer stand back and 
refuse to organize when he is selling 


oats today for 26c and central mar- 


kets bidding 374%c? How much more 
will you stand? You cannot expect a 
great deal from our old men on the 
farm; they are not all progressive; 
they do not read and study economic 
questions. but our younger men kacw 
that we are living in a progressive 
age. Ask 100 farmers about the Roch- 
dale system and sec how many wiil 
know what you mean. We must de 


patient with our fellows until we all 
get our bearings, and then we will go 
through and laud the Equity plan of 
the Rochdale system to him, disc.iss 





4 safe gain on the investment, the in- 


it until] he understands all about it; if 


you are both interested in your own 
affairs you will soon see how to co- 
operate 
Our Equity plan is a progressive 
movement for bringing the farming 
communities more closely together 
both in a social and a business way; 
then we will meet the consumer on 
our Equity plan; we will buy and sell 
at prevailing prices; we will make the 
same profits that the competitive 
world makes, but instead of keeping 
those profits we will distribute back to 
our members in proportion to the 
amount of patronage each customer fur- 
nishes. For instance, if we have a pa- 
tron in Chicago who is a consumer and 
he is paying at the rate of 60 cents per 
bushel] for potatoes, and we producers 
are receiving 30 cents we can through 
our Equity plan sell to him direct for 
45 cents if he will establish an ex- 
change or co-operative store. Then 
this store can sell to its members at 
60 cents or prevailing prices, apply 
member’s profits on shares until he 
has the limit and then give him cash 
for his patronage. Our Indiana laws 
would not let us do this previous to 
the last session of our Legislature, but 
we now have a law that will support 
our Equity plan, thanks to the farmer 
members’ who were instrumental in 
securing this much needed legislation. 
Now let us go to Equity and organize, 
and if we want more good laws elect 
more good farmers to make them. 
Farmers just as soon as public ser- 
vice ceases to be the principal busi- 
ness of a citizen and they prefer to 
serve with their purses rather than 
their persons; the state or community 


is already near its ruin. Must they 
march to conflict? They pay the 
troops and stay at home. Must they 


go to council they appoint deputies 
and stay at home. By force of indo- 
lence and money they have at last sol- 
diers to enslave the country and rep- 
resentatives to sell it. If we farmers 
would have been more progressive and 
less selfish we would have been up to 
date and our government would not 
need to have been to the expense and 
trouble to have adjusted our affairs. 
If we would have attended to our busi- 
ness and co-operated among ourselves. 
For our own good we would be getting 
50 per cent on the investment instead 
of less than 20 per cent. But we co- 
operated with the grain trust, meat 
trust, oil trust, and then try to get 
back from them what we were willing 
to give to aid an infant industry. 

We want to play a baby game. We 
were not big enough for the job and 
would not take timely advice. We be- 
gin to see the error of our way, and 
have seen that co-operation is the bet- 
ter way. Itis up to us. Government 
can aid through law only and our state 
has made promises but we cannot take 
the advantage of this unless we organ- 
ize. The Equity Union plan is self- 
supporting and will bear all investigat- 
ing. TOM L. LINE. 





BUCKLIN, KANSAS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The Buck- 
lin Equity Union was organized in the 
Commercial Club Hall on May 3 by 
Cc. O. Drayton, Greenville, Ill. J. P. 
Hunter was elected president, J. A. 
Birney, vice-president, and J. E, Elland 
secretary and treasurer. Seventy 
members were enrolled and every one 
took stock in Bucklin Equity Ex- 
change. 

The rain kept many farmers away 
the central markets too rapidly and 
meeting. The band concert by the 
Juvenile band brought the farmers in- 
to the hall and they gave close atten- 
tion to the address of President Dray- 
ton on the Price of Wheat in Bucklin 
and in Kansas City, our central mar- 
ket. 

He showed very clearly that farmers 
break the natural law of supply ‘and 
demand by forcing their wheat onto 
the central markets too rapidly and 
hence force their price down below 


500-Acre Farm for Sale 


all rich level river bottem land, above 
overfiow, and only 5 miles from railroad 
town; on two publie roads and tele- 
hone line. There are 200 acres of this 
n cultivation and balance in timber. 
There are 1@ houses and « store builld- 
ing. People are all white and aor 
Americans; most of them are frem - 
nois and Missouri. 

This property can be bona for $40 
er acre if taken this month; 4% 
alance to suit purehaser. I have twe 
smaller farms for sale also. 

L. G CROWLEY, 
Black Jack, Ark. 








| WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious 
write me today. No matter where you} 
live or what your occupation, I will 
ch you the Real Estate business by 
mail; ere Special Representa- 
tive my pany in r town; 
start you in a profitable of 
your own, and help you make big 
Can arrange for spare 





for men wi to become 
ent for life. Valuable Book and full particn- 
Free. Write . 
NATIONAY. CO-OPERATIVE REALTY 00, 


Marden Buildin; 
F. R, Marden, Prest. Q1581 Washington, D, 0. 











The Business Man Farmer 
knows the importance of using proper machinery 
on the farm. e too, knows the value of feeding 
cut fodder. ed cutting and auieg a Bilo 
are_as_ important as the Silo itself. The 
Jizzard Ensila 
(Patented), is built for endurance and satisfaction- 
giving. Frospective buyers of Ensilage Cutters 
should know all about the Blizzard. 
The information is free for the as 
Weber Imp. & Auto Co., 1900 Locust st., St. Louis. 








cost of production. They compete for 
the market when they ought to co- 
operate in selling the crop of golden 
grain. 


He showed the “Kansas City Star 
Rooster” crowing over the one hun- 
dred twenty-four million bushel wheat 
crop of the state of Kansas, estimated. 
He said that rooster was not a farmer 
but a speculator. He was crowing 
about the two hundred million dollars 
the speculator would get out of the 
1913 crop of wheat if Kansas should 
raise one hundred million bushels, and 
dump the crop into their hands as they 
usually do. 

The dumping system is caused by 
the disorganized condition of farmers. 
Every Speculator Rooster, put into our 
papers, will help to stampede the mob 
of wheat sellers. They will hurry to 
sell before wheat goes lower and break 
down their own prices in every cen- 
tral market and all over the country. 
No other class sells their products as 
farmers do. They co-operate instead 
of competing. 


The farmers, being a mob of sellers, 
are easily stampeded when speculator’s 
roosters proclaim a big crop in Kansas. 
An organized body of sellers would 
know the supply, know the demand and 
regulate the supply to the demand and 
prevent low unjust prices. 

The president contended that the 
difference between a strong Union of 
grain growers and no organization was 
at least 20c a bushe] annually on 
wheat, or at least one hundred million 
dollars on every wheat crop. 


The Bucklin Price. 


The so-called farmers’ elevator com- 
pany at Bucklin, being organized on 
the capitalistic plan was not satisfac- 
tory and never would unite the farm- 
ers. But the Equity Union plan now 
adopted will unite 150 farmers at Buck- 
lin. If there were no farmers’ elevator 
at Bucklin, four grain companies would 
handle the seven hundred thousand 
bushels of wheat at a profit of $35,000. 
The Equity Union. will save every dol- 
lar of this enormous profit for its mem- 
bers. 

The president has promised to re- 
turn and hold school-house meetings 
till 150 or more farmers are united in 
trade at Bucklin. We are determined 
to trade off the Profit-system. for 
Equity Union Co-operation at Bucklin 
and we ask every town in Kansas to 
fall in line. A MEMBER. 





If you don’t see what you want in 
our small ad columns, advertise for it. 
One cent a word each insertion. 
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EQUITY UNION RALLIES IN THE 
DAKOTAS! 





The National President will hold 
forty Equity Union rallies in June and 
July in Minnesota, South Dakota and 
North Dakota as follows: 

May 31, Correll, Minn.; June 2, 
Rutland, N. D.; June 3, Belle Plain, 
N. D.; June 4, Crescent Hill, N. D.; 
June 5, Guelph, N. D.; June 6, Forbes, 
N. D.; June 7, Ellendale, N. D., 2 
p. m., and Winship, N. D., 8 p. m.; 
June 10, Richmond, S. D., 10:30 a. m., 
and Wetonka, S. D., 2 p. m.; June 10, 
Leola, S. D., 8 p. m., band concert 
and banquet; June 11, Ipswich, S. D., 
band concert and banquet; June 12, 
Java, S. D., picnic with Bowdle and 
Selby Unions; June 14, Reeder, N. D., 
grand rally with band concert; June 
28, New England, N. D., grand rally 
with band concert; June 30, Regent, 
N. D., grand rally with band concert; 
July 1, Mott, ‘. D., grand rally with 
band concert; July 2, Watrous, N. D., 
grand rally with band concert; July 3, 
Bentley, N. D., grand rally with band 
concert; July 4, New Leipzig, N. D., 
grand raily with band concert; July 
5, Leith, N. D., grand rally with band 
concert; July 7, Raleigh, N. D., grand 
rally with band concert; July 8, Freda, 
N. D., grand rally with band concert. 





KENTUCKY NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: To begin 
with, will say the past week was very 
fine weather indeed. Rain came Ap- 
vil 26 after a week of good working 
weather. Our carpenters have resum- 
ed their work on the framing work, 
put in 4% days last week and 3% 
days the week previous. While the 
builders are preparing the frame work, 
the actual work of tearing down the 
two old barns is in progress. By to- 
morrow, May 6, we hope to complete 
the removal of the old barns. These 
two old barns were made quite a long 
time ago. One was a log pen not 
any too large, with sheds all around, 
and in a dilapidated condition. The 
other was made with heavy frame, 
sided and weather-boarded, a good 
heavy board floor and log sleepers 
quite closely put. There is lots of 
this barn’s material which will do 
to make use of all but the roof or 
clapboard shingles. It is surprising 
what a lot of material there was to 
this old red barn. We will gladly use 
the material over to suit our notion. 
But the material to be used in our 
anticipated barn is all new lumber. 
The men think they can raise the 
new frame this week. There has to 
be some grading done, and the time 
needed to be ready may prove a lit: 
tle longer. The boys have been pre- 
paring a piece of ground, for alfalfa 
is ready to sow now. We will allow 
one-fourth of the seed to be yellow 
bloom sweet clover, as we like the 
yellow bloom much the best for this 
purpose. 


We were able to get a nice lot of 
ground ready for corn, alfalfa and to- 
bacco, so we are hoping to be able 
to reap a nice harvest. We are at 
quite a large expense this spring and 
we must do all we can to earn the 
almighty dollar to even up in the out- 
lay. The old saying that God helps 
those who help themselves is gen- 
erally true, as usually when we are 
willing to make an effort and are not 
afraid to work, we can finally reach 
success. 

All fruit trees bloomed heavily here 
so there is good prospects for a large 
crop of the different fruits. 

We wish here to give a word of 
warning to those who have had meas- 
les this season to be careful and not 
do what would bring heavy colds. 
Here in our neighborhood one poor 
little fellow took cold, it went to his 
head and he is stricken low, has 








lost his power of speech and is in a 
very serious condition indeed, as he 
was also paralyzed on one side. He 
is as yet living and there are some 
hopes or recovery. With a feeling of 
good fellowship to all, I close. 

MRS. J. T. MARDIS. 





NOTES FROM AN ILLINOIS FARM. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: While 
your readers may not have missed 
our “notes” for several weeks, we 
want to say that we have not lost 
interest. Since our last communica- 
tion we spent three weeks at the bed- 
side of our aged father, and on the 
19th of April, laid him to rest beside 
our beloved mother, who preceded 
him more than forty years. 

He was nearly 87, and a veteran 
of the Mexican war, serving under 
General Scott. He was the only man 
in his regiment to walk the entire 
distance from Vera Cruz to the City 
of Mexico, over the burning sands, 
under a tropical sun, and is thought 
to be the last survivor of his regi- 
ment. He was an active Mason for 
65 years and a Methodist for 71 years. 

This has little to do with agricul- 
ture, and may be of no interest to 
your readers, but I sometimes think 
there are some things of value, though 
we cannot estimate them in dollars. 

Work is very much behind here; 
not one-tenth of the corn will be 
planted May 1. We started the disk 
this morning on our winter plowing, 
and were surprised to have it work 
up so fine. We had so little hard 
freezing and so much heavy rain that 
we feared the land would be heavy. 

Some sowed clover on wheat in 
February, and it germinated and was 
killed by a hard freeze. We deter- 
mined to wait till we could harrow the 
wheat and had to wait till April 28. 
The land was so solid that a spike- 
tooth harrow did little good, so we 
took the disk and set it nearly 
straight. It is an experiment and we 
do not recommend it yet. 

Another experiment: In planting a 
patch of 90-day corn to hog down, 
we mixed some whippoorwill peas 
with the corn. While these peas do 
not make much vine, yet on rich land 
they may injure the young corn. We 
do not recommend the peas, but do 
recommend a patch of 90-day corn to 
those who are likely to be out of corn 
before the regular crop is ripe. Corn 
is selling here at 60 to 65 cents. 

May 1. AGRICOLA. 





UTILITY OF THE AUTOMOBILE. 





Hardly a day passes but what we 
hear of some unique conversation of 
the motor of the Reo of the vintage of 
1905-1906 or 1907 into a powder plant 
for a hay-blower, corn sheller, farm 
tractor, threshing machine, hoisting 
apparatus, delivery truck or a score or 
more of other interesting contrivances, 
says R. E, Olds, president of the Reo 
Motor Car Co. Yesterday we learned 
of a 1907 Reo runabout having been 
converted into a smooth lawn mower 
by the Quincy Country Club with 
which the grass on their golf ground 
is now cut in less than one-sixth of 
the time and at less than one-fifth of 
the cost at which it was formerly 
done. 

The two-passenger body and rear 
system of this runabout are retained 
intact while the front is supported by 
a triple-armed frame which converges 
down to the axle running through an 
iron roller two feet in diameter and 
three feet long across the chassis 
frame. A three-foot mower is at- 
tached in front of this roller and an- 
other at the left side of the car. These 
two mowers cut a swath six feet wide 
which, with the nominal speed of six 
miles per hour, would mean eleven 
acres per day of eight hours. Assum- 
ing that the cost of gasoline is twenty 
cents and oil fifty cents per gallon and 













For ‘ 
That Picnic 


—to ensure complete success 
take along a case of 


\ Cabal 


The satisfying beverage—in field or forest; 
at home or in town. 
some as it is temptingly good. 


Delicious— Refreshing 









As pure and whole- 
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THE COCA-COLA CGMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. 








the driver is paid three dollars per 
day the cost would be less than thirty- 
five cents. Here is another explana- 
tion of what becomes of our older cars 
while it is also a convincing :eminder 
of the promise we made in 1907 that 
our cars were all built for six years or 
more hard wear. 





A WHEAT POLICY FOR THE 
UNITED STATES. 








Wheat growing on the high-priced 
lands of the Middle West will be wide- 
ly abandoned, if the duty is removed 
from wheat. 
Southern States wheat growing has 
been on the decline for several years, 
which created the \propaganda for 
more and better wheat undertaken by 
the Council of Grain Exchanges. 
When this propaganda is getting a 
good start, and the efforts to provide 
for a wheat supply is well under way, 
there comes indirectly the threat of 
competition with Canadian wheat. 

The Canadian Secretary of Agricul- 
ture recently pointed out that the Ca- 
nadian Northwest would’ easily pro- 
duce a billion bushels of wheat on 
the cheap lands available for that pur- 
pose now. 

This brings us to a choice of poli- 
cies: Shall we drive our farmers to 
wheat growing in Canada; or, grow 
our Own wheat and not be dependent 
on any country for our bread? 

Any one who discounts the correct-, 
ness of this choice of policies is tech- 
nically ignorant of important facts. 
There is not a millers’ association in 
the country that has not given every 
inducement to farmers to grow wheat. 
By better cultural methods and im- 
proved prices for wheat, the tendency 
to abandon wheat growing was ar- 
rested. 

Free wheat or free flour will mean 
a rapid increase of wheat production 
in the Canadian Northwest to supply 
our markets, and a slow but sure de- 
crease in the States. In less than a 
decade we will be dependent on Can- 
ada for a good part of our wheat sup- 
plies, if American farmers are com- 
pelled to compete on high-priced lands 
with the cheap lands of Canada. 

Why not grow our own wheat? Why 
not encourage American wheat cult. 
ure, and not make us dependent for 
our wheat supplies? 

The Underwood bill proteets the 
farmer, wisely enough where he most 
needs it, in wheat growing, but the 
countervailing duty on flour is a 
sham. Canada is keen to gain ac- 
cess to American flour markets and 
keener to pour its wheat across our 
borders. It will make western Can- 
ada boom. 

To the Senate Finance Committee, 
the Modern Miller says: Beware of 
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you choose the policy, “Grow your 
own wheat,” and not be dependent on 
Canada for our future bread supplies. 

To the Conference Committee, to 
consider the Underwood bill, we say: 
“Beware of the ‘countervailing du- 
ties.” 

The farmer needs protection for 
wheat more than anything else; equal- 
ize this with a straight 10 per cent 
ad valorem duty on flour, and the 
Democratic party can face the farm- 
er at the next election. 

If the Democratic party is on trial, 
why hamper the concession you make 
to farmers with the necessity to ex- 
plain countervailing duties? You 
have made many concessions to con- 
sumers; why not this straight conces- 
sion to farmers of 10 cents on wheat 
and 10 per cent ad valorem on the 
products of wheat? 

Countervailing means “to act 
against | with equal force, power oF 
effect; to thwart or overcome DY 
such action.” 

The countervailing duty must be 
explained to the farmers and the peo 
ple. Protect wheat products with 4 
straight ad valorem duty and elimin- 
ate the necessity of explanations. Let’s 
grow our own wheat and not make us 
dependent jon a foreign country. The 
propaganda of more and better wheat 
in the United States will in due time 
double our wheat production on our 
own soil. The Democratic party will 
sow good seed if it will encourage 
home wheat production without aay 
countervailing. 
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